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The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Eepresentatives  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  have  made  an  ela¬ 
borate  report,  apart  of  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  probably  intended,  to  impair 
public  conhdence  in  the  military  ca¬ 
pacity  of  General  McClellan.  A  re¬ 
port  from  a  committee  derived  from 
|80  high  a  source  as  the  Legislative 
department  of  the  government  will, 
■s  it  ought,  command  public  atten- 
Hion,  and  induence  to  some  extent  the 
Blind  of  the  country.  The  publica- 
■on  of  that  report  preceded,  by  some 
■ays,  and  even  weeks,  the  publication 
If  the  evidence  upon  which  it  pro- 
fcsses  to  be  founded.  The  report  has 
■een  published  in  many  newspapers, 
Ind  is  industriously  circulated  in  a 
lamphlet  form.  The  opponents  of 
Ireneral  McClellan  ought  to  be  satis- 
led  with  the  influence  to  his  discredit 
Irhich  this  document  was  diffusing, 
■specially  as  he  has  not  interposed 
Ine  word  to  counteract  that  influence, 
Ind  check  its  progress.  The  general 
las  observed  his  characteristic  silence; 
let  his  persecutors  are  not  content 
dith  the  amount  of  influence  already 
Inlisted  against  him,  but  are  constant 
Ind  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
mroy  him.  The  New  York  Times, 
published  yesterday,  Friday,  has  a  long 
and  bitter  article,  in  which,  strangely 
enough,  it  resorts  to  rebel  testimony 
taken  from  the  Eichmond  Whig,  to 
depreciate  the  military  character  of 
Gen.  McClellan.  Would  the  Times 
be  willing  to  admit  testimony  in  favor 
of  his  high  military  character  from  the 
same  source  ?  Such  testimony  the 
Times  well  knows  is  at  hand,  but  I 
will  not  use  it. 

Now  I  have  read  the  testimony  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  report  of  the  War  Com¬ 
mittee  with  some  care,  and  in  my 
opinion  that  testimony,  in  connection 
with  well  known  facts  of  public  noto¬ 
riety,  does  not  authorize  the  conclu¬ 
sions,  unfavorable  to  Gen.  McClellan, 
made  public  by  the  committee  in  their 


report.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind 
that  there  is  a  concerted,  a  party 
effort,  aided  by  the  government,  to 
pervert  the  truth,  and  by  such  per¬ 
version  to  destroy  General  McClel¬ 
lan.  This  effort  shall  not  succeed 
if  my  opposition,  in  concert  with 
other,  can  defeat  it.  When  I  see  a 
combination  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  an  exercise  of  the  vast  power 
and  influence  of  the  government 
against  an  individual  citizen  who  is 
innocent  of  any  offence  against  that 
government,  my  sympathies  in  every 
such  case  are  with  the  weaker  party, 
and  in  the  present  case,  whatever  of 
power  and  influence  I  can  exert,  by 
the  open  use  of  my  own  name,  and 
such  reputation  and  character  as  I 
happen  to  possess  in  a  city  where  I 
have  lived  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
shall  be  put  fortn  without  fear  and 
without  stint  to  accomplish  a  fair  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  the  case 
under  consideration. 

I  intend,  with  permission,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  to  submit,  with  as  much  bre¬ 
vity  as  is  consistent  with  clear  eluci¬ 
dation,  a  fair  and  impartial  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  material  points  connected 
with  the  operations  of  General  Me 
Clellan,  brought  out  by  the  evidence 
before  the  War  Committee.  There 
are  very  few  persons  that  have  that 
evidence  at  command,  for  it  is  very 
voluminous.  The  newspapers  could 
not  be  expected  to  publish  the  whole 
of  it,  but  in  making  selections  they 
might  manage  to  be  impartial.  Es¬ 
pecially  those  who  condemn  McClel¬ 
lan  ought  to  publish  his  testimony, 
but  this  they  refuse  to  do. 

NO.  II. 

My  first  proposition,  which  I  mean 
to  prove  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
every  reasonable  man,  is  this  : 

If  General  McClellan’s  plan  had 
not  been  interfered  with  ;  his  plan  set¬ 
tled  and.  concurred  in  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  before  he  left  Washington  for 


the  peninsula,  he  would  have  cap¬ 
tured  Richmond  certainly  as  early  as 
the  month  of  June  1862, 

The  evidence  in  support  of  this  pro¬ 
position,  to  which  I  invite  the  candid 
and  careful  attention  of  the  reader, 
shall  now  be  given. 

The  testimony  of  Prince  deJoin- 
ville,  under  his  own  name,  ^vas  not 
drawn  forth  by  the  committee,  but  it 
was  given  to  Europe  and  the  world, 
and  must  have  been  known  to  the 
committee.  This  was  the  testimony 
of  a  highl}’’  intelligent  witness,  who 
communicated  the  truth  of  what  he 
knew  himself,  and  none  can  question 
his  truthfulness  and  impartiaiity.  In 
quoting  from  the  Prince’s  statement, 
1  shall  have  to  reproduce  what  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
When  Gen.  McClellan  wenttoYork- 
town,  he  had  no  thought  of  besieging 
that  position.  The  siege  of  that  place 
was  rendered  necessary  by  causes  en¬ 
tirely  unforeseen,  ind  unexpected  by 
the  general.  He  had  made  ample 
provision  for  the  turning  of  that  po¬ 
sition.  Prince  de  Jonville  says  (page 
41)  :  “  The  enemy  held  the  James  with 
the  Merrimac  and  his  gunboats;  the 
York  was  closed  by  the  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point  batteries.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  by  a  disembarkation  on 
the  Severn,  beyond  Gloucester,  he 
might  carry  the  latter  position,  and 
open  the  way  of  the  Federal  gunboats 
into  the  York  River.  A  subsequent 
movement  up  the  left  bank,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  West  Point,  would  put  us  so 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  army  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  lines  of  York¬ 
town  that  it  would  have  been  in  a 
most  perilous  position.  This  accom¬ 
plished,  the  Confederates  must  have 
abandoned  Gloucester,  and  fallen  back 
hastily  upon  Richmond.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  coup  de  main  had  been  left 
to  a  corps  of  the  army  commanded 
by  Gen.  McDowell.  This  corps  was 
to  be  the  last  to  embark  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  it  was  calculated  that  it 
ought  to  reach  Yorktown  in  a  body 
on  its  transports  at  the  moment  when 
the  rest  of  the  army,  moviug  by  land, 
should  appear  before  that  post  from 
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Fortress  Monroe.”  The  Prince  pro¬ 
ceeds:  “Instead  of  finding  it,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  inexplicable  and  as  yet 
unexplained  intelligence  that  this 
corps,  35,000  strong,  had  been  sent  to 
another  destination.  The  news  was 
received  in  the  army  with  stupefaction^ 
although  the  majority  could  not  fore¬ 
see  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a 
step  taken,  it  must  be  supposed,  with 
no  evil  intention,  but  certainly  with 
inconceivable  recklessness.  .  .  . 
This  step,  taken  when  it  was,  deranged 
a  whole  system  of  machinery  fairly 
work.”  ■ 

Here  then,  when  the  army  was  hH 
fore  Yorktown,  and  before  the  idea 
a  siege  had  entered  any  man’s  heaW 
was  a  sore  disappointment.  One 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  hopH 
nay,  almost  certainty,  of  speedy  siiM 
cess  had  been  reared,  was  sudden iB 
unexpectedly  removed  by  a  .po\V(H 
which  the  leader  ot  the  army  couH 
not  control.  Let  us  pause  here  forH 
single  moment  to  consider  what  tlfl 
present  position  and  fame  of  thiscoi^| 
mander  would  be  at  this  moment  ■ 
his  just'  expectations  had  not  becH 
cruell}^  disappointed;  but  what  is  H 
infinitely  more  consequence,  what, 
this  time,  would  have  been  the  poS 
tion  of  our  country  but  for  this  falH 
step  !  But  disappointments  do  iiH 
stop  here.  After  the  siege  of  YorH 
town,  and  after  the  army  had  reaclupP 
the  front  of  Richmond,  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  supplied  by  the  vigilance 
and  skill  of  the  eommandino;  veneral 
to  retrieve  the  great  error  ol  the  past 
and  to  capture  Richmond.  By  the 
command  of  Gen. McClellan,  Gen.  Fitz 
John  Porter,  with  a  portion  of  our 
army,  marched  in  a  furious  storm  to 
Hanover  Court  House,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  routed  the  enemy, 
some  8,000  or  10,000  strong,  killed 
200,  took  700  prisoners,  and  captured 
one  piece  of  artillery.  The  victory 
was  gained  on  the  26th  day  of  May. 
The  advance  guard  of  McDowell,  says 
Prince  de  Joinville,  “was  then  at 
Bowling  Green,  fifteen  miles  from  that 
of  Porter.  It  needed  only  an  effotr 
of  the  will  ;  the  two  armies  were 
united,  and  the  possession  of  Richmond 


certain !  Alas  !  this  effort  was  not 
made.  I  cannot,”  says  he,  “recaJl 
these  fatal  moments  without  a  real 
sinking  of  heart.” 

AVliat  loyal  man  in  the  country  does 
not  at  this  day  join  in  the  lament  of 
the  illustrious  stranger?  Here  then 
another  opportunity  was  lost  to  se¬ 
cure  the  great  object  of  the  peninsular 
campaign.  It  has  long  since  been  ad¬ 
mitted  tliat  if  tliis  opportunity  bad 
been  improved.  Itichmond  must  have 
been  taken,  and  in  tliat  case  McClellan 
'would  have  been  the  idol  of  hiscpun- 
try,  for  the  rebellion  agains^  that 
country  would  have  been  crushed. 
Was  it  any  fciult  of  this  general  that 
the  op]mrtunity  was  not  improved  ? 
Certainly  not.  Yet  v.diat  man  in  the 
eountry  has  suffered  so  severely  for 
the  failure  to  seize  an  opportunity  for 
certain  success,  which  his  sagacity  as 
a  military  leader  had  created?  Yet 
his  sufferings  bear  no  comparison  to 
those  of  his  beloved  country,  and  I 
doubt  not  he  grieves  far  less  for  him¬ 
self,  for  the  loss  of  immortal  renown, 
than  for  that  country.  The  Prince  de 
Joinviile  adds  : 

“  Not  only  did  the  two  armies  unite, 
but  the  order  came  from  Washington, 
to  burn  the  bridges  which  had  been 
seized.  This  was  the  clea?'est  way  of 
saying  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  to  its  chiefs,  that  in  no  case  could 
they  count  on  the  support  of  the 
armies  of  Ujiper  Virginia.”  This 
statement  of  De  Joinviile  is  substan¬ 
tially  confii-mcd  by  evidence  given 
before  the  joint  coiriinittee.  General 
Franklin  lesiines  atpage  C25  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
peninsula  campaign  the  detach¬ 

ment  of  McLowelVs  corps  f  rom  the  army 
of  the  Potoma^y  at  the  particular  time 
it  loas  detached.  I  th  ink  the  detachment 
of  that  corps  left  General  McClellan 
on  thepeninsxda  with  all  his  2dans  dis¬ 
arranged.”  Franklin  was  not  ques- 
Voned  further  on  this  point,  but  the 
committee  immediatel}^  changed  the 
course  of  inquirj’'.  The  question  which 
called  forth  the  above  answer  \vas  put 
by  Mr.  Odell,  and  seemed  quite  ac¬ 
cidental.  General  Henry'  J.  Hunt, 
'diief  in  command  of  the  Artillery  of 


tlio  Potomac,  was  a  witness  before 
the  committee.  He  yet  remains  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  is,  I  am 
informed,  much  relied  upon,  not  only 
as  an  officer  of  great  skill  in  Ids  lino 
of  duty,  but  confided  in  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  truthful  man,  receiving  the  res¬ 
pect  of  his  brother  officers, 

Gen.  Hunt  fully  concurs  in  the  state¬ 
ment  above  quoted  from  Do  Joinviile. 
Tlie  general  says,  (page  571)  : 

“  As  I  understood  it,  McDowell’s 
corps,  which  was  the  last  to  embark, 
was  to  move  across  to  West  Point,  or 
near  to  that  place,  a  portion  of  it  touch¬ 
ing  at  Gloucester,  so  as  to  throw  itself 
between  the  enemy’s  works  at  Y’’ork- 
town  and  Pichmond.  Of  course  llie 
withholding  of  that  corps  prevented 
the  plan,  if  that  Avas  the  plan,  from 
being  executed  as  intended.”  Ho 
further  says:  “  The  next  cause  for  the 
failure  of  that  campaign  was  this;  I 
think  if  a  junction  of  all  our  forces 
had  been  made  after  the  battle  of  Han¬ 
over  Court  House,  we  should  have  made 
a  sure  thing  of  it  I’ 

Thus  then  it  is  made  manifest  by 
the  testimony  and  statements  above 
referred  to,  that  if  General  McClel¬ 
lan’s  plans  bad  been  executed,  Eich- 
mond  Avould  have  fallen,  I  can  find 
nothing  in  Part  I.  of  the  committee’s 
E  e  ] )  0  r  t ,  c  o  n  t  a  i  n  i  n  g  7 5 4  p  a  g  e  s  o  t  ■  p  r  i  n  t  e  d 
matter,  to  countervail  this  testimony. 
Now  I  confidently  submit  to  every 
candid  reader,  Avas  not  General  Mo 
Clellan  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
fact  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  ? 
It  might  have  been  impracticable  for 
the  government  to  furnish  the  means 
promised,  but  eA^en  that  should  not 
have  depri\^ed  him  of  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  conc-ived  and  adopted  those  plans. 
It  might  be,  that  though  his  ori¬ 
ginal  plans  Avere  interfered  Avith,  and 
frustrated  by  those  in  authority  over 
him,  yet  still  the  plans  Avere  credi¬ 
table,  as  their  execution  Avas  certain 
to  lead  to  success. 

Ill  my  future  numbers  I  shall  Inves¬ 
tigate,  first,  Avhether  tho’'’e  Avere  good 
and  satifactory  reasons  for  not  allow¬ 
ing  General  McDowclTs  command  to 
render  the  service  which  it  Avas  to 
perform ;  and  second,  Avhelher,  not- 


withstanding  the  abstraction  of  that 
command,  General  McClellan  ought  to 
have  taken  Eichmond.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  general’s 
plans  were  right. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence,  as  shown 
in  my  last  number,  that  Eichmond 
would  have  been  taken  a  year  ago,  if 
Gen.  McClellan  had  received  the  aid 
promised  by  the  government.  If 
there  is  any  fallacy  in  the  argument 
which  reaches  this  conclusion,  let  it 
be  shown.  I  do  not  stop  to  notice 
the  theory  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  Hitch¬ 
cock;  to  that  I  may  hereafter  return, 
only  remarking  that  the  theory  is  a 
discovery  of  the  General  himself;  he 
would  be  entitled,  upon  application,  to 
receive  a  patent  for  it,  as  new,  but  it 
might  fail  of  the  other  qualification 
required  in  a  patentable  discovery, 
that  is  in  being  useful. 

The  aid  promised  and  withheld  was 
the  co-operation  of  Gen.  McDowell’s 
command.  That  this  co-operation 
was  promised  and  not  given,  are  facts 
un contradicted.  The  justification  al¬ 
leged  for  keeping  back  this  command 
is,  that  it  was  required  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Washington.  Let  us  see  how 
far  this  justification  is  supported  by 
the  evidence. 

At  the  time  when,  contraiy  to  pub¬ 
lic  expectation,  Gen.  McDowell  dM 
not  march  to  the  assistanco  oi'  i 
army  on  the  Peninsula,  he  was  much 
censured;  but  it  now  appears,  from 
his  full  and  apparently  candid  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  committee,  that  sueh 
censure  wms  unjust.  From  that  testi¬ 
mony  we  learn  that  McDoweH’s  com- 
?nand  wms  the  last  to  be  embarked 
£)r  the  Peninsula,  that  the  corps  first 
sent  down  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  comand,  which  was  to  go  be¬ 
yond  Yorktown,  w^hiie  the  first  should, 
go  and  threaten  Yorktowm.  But  after 
Gen.  McClellan  had  moved  with  the 
army  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  written 
to  McDowell  that  his  corps  should  be 
the  last  to  move,  the  President  be¬ 
came  apprehensive  that  if  his  com¬ 
mand  should  go  down  below,  the  ene¬ 
my  might  take  advantage  of  the  de¬ 
fenceless  condition  of  Washington, 
and  while  our  forces  were  goins: 


against  Eicnmond,  tney  might  come 
against  Washington.  The  President 
therefore  ordered  that  McDowell’s 
force  should  remain  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital ;  it  did  not  move  Ej 
Yorktown  as  promised.  General  Mc¬ 
Dowell  testifies  without  reservation, 
that  he  personally  used  no  influence, 
nor  in  any  way  sought  to  be  detachec^ 
from  Gen.  McClellan’s  command.  He 
remained  to  act  purely  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  for  the  defence  of  the  eapital 
He  afterwards,  upon  inquiry  of  th^ 
Secretary  of  War,  ascertained  that  itlT 
would  be  within  the  scope  of  his  de-» 
fensive  instructions  to  go  to  Fredeif- 
icksburg.  At  Fredericksburg  he  could 
act  for  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
This  was  a  decision  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  ;  let  not  this  decision  he  for: 
gotten.  In  accordance  with  this  de¬ 
cision,  McDowell^went  down  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  and  afterwards,  by 
permission  of  the  War  Department, 
put  a  small  force,  merely  for  a  defen¬ 
sive  purpose,  across  the  Eappahan- 
nock  into  Fredericksburg,  After  ly¬ 
ing  some  time  in  that  city,  the  Gen.  re¬ 
ceived  information  that  the  President 
intended  to  give  nim  authority  to 
move  down  upon  Eichmond  whenever 
Gon.  Shield’s  division  should  join  him. 
This  division  did  join  him,  and  the 
two  generals  were  upon  the  eve  of 
moving  towards  Eichmond  when  a 
telegram  came  announcing  the  raid 
of  ^the  rebel  general  Jackson  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Thus  it  is  re¬ 
lated  in  Mc-Dowell’s  testimony : 

“  The  President,  or  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  name  of  the  President,  tele¬ 
graphed  to  send  a  division  up  after 
Jackson.  I  did  so,  although  I  replied 
that  it  was  a  crushing  blow  to  us  all. 
The  President  ordered  another  brig¬ 
ade  to  move  up  there,  and  then  an- 
other  brigade,  and  then  another  regi¬ 
ment.  And  finally  the  President  put 
the  question  to  me  in  this  way — if  I 
did  not  think  that,  as  the  department 
commander,  it  was  my  duty  to  be 
here  in  Washington.  I  replied  that 
I  had  not  so  thought,  or  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  here;  that  I  thought 
my  presence  was  most  required  down 
below,  but  as  there  was  a  doubt  upon 


the  matter  I  would  come  up.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  should  not  be  diverted 
from  going  to  Eichmond/^ 

Gen.  McDowell  also  informed  the 
President,  in  answer  to  that  telegram : 
“  While  I  should  be  too  late  to  effect 
any  good  up  there,  I  should  lose  the 
opportunity  of  doing  any  good  down 
below.” 

Just  here  let  it  be  noted  that  Gen. 
McClellan  testifies :  “  When  I  heard 
of  the  advance  of  Jackson  upon  Gen. 
Banks,  I  telegraphed  to  the  President 
that  I  believed  the  intention  to  be 
simply  to  prevent  reinforcements  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  me.  1  had  no  idea  it 
'meant  a  serious  threat  upon  Washing- 
:ton.” 

It  is  thus  evident,  without  referring 
to  other  testimony,  that  General  Mc¬ 
Dowell  desired  that  his  command 
’should,  in  the  first  instance,  go  to 
Yorktown,  and  secondly  that  he 
ishould  march  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Kichmond.  As  military  men,  McClel¬ 
lan  and  McDowell  concurred  in  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
the  capture  of  Eichmond.  The  alarm 
of  the  President  for  the  safety  of 
AYashington  prevented  the  taking  of 
these  steps.  The  next  inquiry  is, — 
was  there  any  foundation  for  this 
alarm  ?  This  inquiry  shall  be  pursued 
in  my  next. 

The  question  now  to  be  discussed  is, 
Could  McClellan  have  been  sent  to 
Eichmond  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  AYashington  ?  We  have 
seen  Generals  McClellan  and  McDow¬ 
ell  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  could. 
The  question  was  one  to  be  decided 
by  military  men.  I  cannot  find  that 
!this  question  was  put  by  the  com- 
imittee  to  any  witness,  who  from  his 
[military  knowledge  and  experience 
;was  presumed  capable  of  giving  a 
I  eliable  opinion — the  opinion  of  an 
[jxpert.  The  question  should  have 
Iheen  thus  framed  : — “  vSuppose  the 
(command  of  General  McDowell  was 
^necessary  to  assure  the  taking  of 
piehmond,  could  it  have  been  sent 
l  ither  to  Yorktown  when  McClellan 
pent  to  that  place,  or  afterwards  to 
I  lanover  Court  House  to  unite  with 
fe  ^orter,  without  endangering  the  cani- 


tai  f  ”  What  must  have  been  the  ans¬ 
wer  to  that  question?  In  the  first 
place,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  force  at  his  command,  which  under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  ming  against  the  capital,  would 
have  been  considered.  The  command 
of  McDowell,  say  35,000  strong,  it 
was  proposed  to  send  to  Eichmond. 
If  it  had  been  sent,  the  fact  would 
have  been  well  known  to  the  enemy, 
and  this  would  have  compelled  him  to 
employ  a  larger  force  to  defend  Eich¬ 
mond.  AYe  know  from  reliable  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  enemy  expected  the 
junction  of  McDowell  and  Porter  on 
the  26th  of  May,  and  McDowell’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  come  was  ascribed  by  the  enemy 
to  a  treasonable  omission  of  duty  on 
his  part.  The  junction  of  those  two 
commands  would  in  the  judgment  of 
the  enemy  have  resulted  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Eichmond.  The  testimony  of 
the  Prussian  oificer,  tlien  in  the  rebel 
service  at  Eichmond,  may  be  relied 
on  for  this  statement.  Assuming, 
then,  that  McDowell  had  moved  down 
to  Eichmond,  what  force  could  the 
rebels  have  spared  to  assail  Washing¬ 
ton  ?  Certainly  not  a  large  one,  pro¬ 
bably  none  at  all.  Then,  secondly, 
what  were  the  resources  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  defence  of  AYashing¬ 
ton,  if  McDowell’s  35,000  troops  had 
been  sent  to  Eichmond  ?  I  aver, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if 
when  McClellan  went  down  to  For¬ 
tress  Monroe  in  March,  1862,  or  at 
any  other  time  up  to  the  first  of  June 
in  that  year, the  President  had  seen  fit 
to  write  the  governors  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts, 
throwing  out  all  the  other  loyal  New 
England  States,  and  New  Jersey,  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  send  away  so 
large  a  force  to  assist  in  the  capture 
of  Eichmond,  that  fifty  thousand  men 
would  be  required  in  the  fortifications 
at  AYashington  to  make  a  perfect  de¬ 
fence  of  the  capital,  that  number,  most 
of  them  well  disciplined,  well  drilled, 
and  well  appointed  troops,  would  have 
been  in  the  capital  in  less  than  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  the  call,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  I  know  that 
10.000  of  this  number  from  the  city 


of  New  York  alone  would  have  res¬ 
ponded  to  such  a  call  in  less  tluin  one 
week.  There  did  come  a  call  for 
troops  from  the  War  Department  in 
the  latter  part  of  May.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  7th  on  the  26th  day  of 
that  month,  the  day  before  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Hanover  Court  Plouse,  in  the 
evening  of  that  day,  Sunday,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  this  regiment,  fully 
armed  and  equipped,  fit  for  immediate 
service,  was  in  Baltimore;  the  22nd 
New  York  was  there  the  next  day, 
and  several  other  regiments  lollow- 
ed  within  a  few  days,  when  there 
came  an  order  countermanding  the 
call  for  troops,  much  to  the  disap¬ 
pointment  and  chagrin  of  other  regi¬ 
ments  in  this  cit}’’  desirous  and  eager 
to  march.  It  was  not  in  tliis  city 
only,  but  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
that  this  disappointment  was  felt.  I 
have  spoken  of  troops  not  actually  in 
the  field,  whose  services  could  have 
been  commanded  by  the  government 
in  an  emergency  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  Let  us  now  see  what 
troops  were,  at  the  time  when  Gen. 
McL^lellan  left  Washington,  actually 
in  the  service  for  this  purpose.  In 
his  examination  before  the  Committee 
on  the  conduct  of  the  War,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Cjuestion  was  put  to  Genei'al 
McClellan : — “  When  you  look  the 
army  to  the  Peninsula,  how  many 
troops  were  lelt  for  tlio  defence  of 
Washington;  where  were  they  sta¬ 
tioned,  and  by  whom  wmre  they  com¬ 
manded To  which  he  gave  the 
followi  Jg  answer: — “There  has  been 
published  a  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
board  the  steamer  Commodore,  on 
the  first  day  of  April  last  (1862),  to 
the  Adjutant  General,  giving  the 
number  of  troops  left  and  their  sta¬ 
tions.  The  numbers  there  given  were 
furnished  to  me  by  my  adjutant  gene¬ 
ral,  from  the  latest  and  most  authen¬ 
tic  returns  in  his  possession.  1  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  aggregate  was  something 
over  70,000,  but  I  cannot  give  the  de¬ 
tails.’'  This  statement  was  also  tes¬ 
tified  to  by  Gen.  McC  ellan  before  the 
McDowell  Court  of  Inquiry.  I  am 
aware  that  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock 
professed,  in  his  testimony,  before  tlie 
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committee,  to  be  much  “amazed  and 
shocked  at  the  testimony  of  Gen  eral 
McClellan,  because  he  included  in  this 
number  of  70,110  not  only  the  number 
in  Wasldngton,  hut  also  those  troops 
employed  to  guard  the  approaches  by 
the  enemy  to  the  capil:d,  though  sta- 
tioiu'd  and  acting  at  some  distance 
from  it.  In  the  judgment  of  General 
Hi tclicociv,  a  force  could  not  act  for 
the  defence  of  Ihe  capital  unless 
posted  in  Washington,  or  on  tlic  op- 
]if»slte  shore  of  Vii'ginia,  or  some¬ 
where  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Gen  McClellan  look  a  dilferent  view 
of  (lefendve  forces  ;  he  included  all 
those,  \t’herever  stationed,  whose  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  intercept  advances  upon 
tlie  capilal,  from  which  quarter  so¬ 
ever  tiKjse  advances  might  be  antici¬ 
pated.  If  for  instance,  an  advance 
on  the  city  of  New  York  was  expect¬ 
ed  from  an  enemy  in  Canada,  it  m  ight 
well  be  that  a  force  posted  at  Albany, 
16J  miles  distant,  could  act  for  the 
defence  of  this  city.  It  was  as  I  have 
shown,  tlie  decision  of  the  War  Dh- 
j>artmeut  t'  at  General  jMcDovvcll  was 
acting'  within  the  scope  of  his  orders 
to  jirotoct  \V’asliIngt<)n,  although  his 
command  was  actually  at  Eredcricks- 
bu rg.  The  idea  of  Ceneral  MeClel- 
laii  (‘-videnliy  was  liuit  all  troo])S  oe- 
c  ipying  and  guarding  tlie  avenues 
ieaUiiig  to  the  capital,  ihroug'i  which, 
or  some  of  llicm,  the  enemy  w’as  ex¬ 
pected  toap[)roaeh  and  assail  the  cai)i- 
tal,  in  situations  where  they  coiiia  no 
easily  rallied  to  the  ca})ital  itself, 
might,  witdi  pi’opriety,  be  called  troops 
lor  t'ne  defence  of  tiie  capilal.  Wlio 
can  dis])nLe  the  soiindi'css  of  this 
viewi'  To  show  tlie  actual  location 
of  those  fijrces,  I  will  transcribe  the 
loiter  of  tlie  general,  referred  to  in 
nis  answer  above  quoted.  The  letter 
is  Contained  in  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  iSvEAMER  Commodore,  April  1,  62. 
Brig.  Gen. L.  Thomas,  Adj.Gen  ,U.S.  A. 

General: — I  have  to  request  that 
you  will  lay  the  tdllowiiig  communi¬ 
cation  before  tlie  Hon.  Secretary  of 
War. 

'i’ho  approximate  numbers  and  po- 


fcitions  ot‘  the  troops  left  near  and  in 
rear  of  the  Potomac  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Gen.  Dix  has,  after  guarding  the 
railroads  under  his  charge,  sufficient 
to  give  him  5,000  for  the  defence  of 
Eaitiinore,  and  1,988  available  for  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Annapolis,  &c.  Fort 
Delaware  is  very  well  garrisoned  by 
about  400  men.  The  garrisons  of  the 
forts  around  Washington  "amount  to 
10,600  men;  other  disposable  troops 
now  with  Gen.  Wadsworth  being 
about  11,400  men. 

The  troops  employed  in  guarding 
the  various  railway's  in  Maryland 
amount  to  some  3,359  men.  These  it 
it  designed  to  relieve,  being  old  regi¬ 
ments,  by  dismounted  cavalry,  and 
to  send  them  forward  to  Manassas. 

Gen.  Abercrombie  occupies  War- 
renton  with  a  force  which,  including 
Col.  Geary  at  White  Plains,  and  the 
cavalry  to  be  at  his  disposal,  will 
amount  to  some  7,780  men,  with  12 
pieces  of  artillery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all 
the  troops  organized  for  service  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  in 
any  of  the  Eastern  States,  may  be 
ordered  to  Washington.  I  learn  from 
Governor  Curtin  that  there  are  some 
3,500  men  now  ready  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  loree  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
sent  to  Manassas.  Four  thousand 
men  from  Gen.  Wadsworth  I  desire 
to  be  ordered  to  Manassas.  These 
troops,  with  the  railroad  guard  above 
alluded  to,  Avill  make  up  a  force  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Abercrombie 
of  something  like  18,639  men. 

It  is  my  design  to  push  Gen.  Blen- 
ker's  division  from  Warren  ton  upon 
Strasburg.  lie  should  remain  at 
Strasburg  long  enough  to  allow 
matters  to  assume  a  definite  form  in 
that  region,  before  proceeding  to  his 
ultimate  destination. 

The  troops  in  the  Amlley  of  the  She- 
najidoah  will  thus  (including  Blen- 
ker’s  division,  10,028  strong,  Avith 
24  jneces  of  artillery  ;  Banks’  5th 
eoi*))s,  which  embraces  41  guns,  some 
3,652  disposable  cavaliy,  and  the 
railroad  guard,  about  2,000  men) 
amount  to  about  35,468  men. 


It  is  designed  to  relieve  General 
.Hooker  by  one  regiment,  say,  850 
men,  being  with  sogie  500  cavalry, 
3,350  men  on  the  Lower  Potomac, 

To  recapitulate — 

At  Warrenton  there  is  to  be  -  7,780  men. 

At  Manassas,  say .  10.859  “ 

In  the  Valley  ot  the  Shenandoah  35,859  « 

On  the  Lower  Poiomac  -  -  -  1,350  “ 

In  all  -  -  -  55,4.56 

There  Avould  thus  be  left  for  the 
garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  under  General  Wadsworth,  some 
18,000  men,  inclusive  of  the  batteries 
under  instruction. 

The  troops  organizing  or  ready  for 
service  in  New  York,  I  learn,  will 
probably  number  more  than  four 
thousand.  These  should  be  assem¬ 
bled  at  Washington  subject  to  dispo¬ 
sition  where  their  services  may  be 
required. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

GEO  B.  McClellan, 

Maj.-Gen.  Commanding. 

This  topic  shall  be  pursued  in  my 
next  number. 

I  have  shoAvn,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  conduct  of  the  War  had  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  before  them  to  prove, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  the  alarm 
exhibited  by  the  President,  Avhich  kept 
him  from  sending  McDowell’s  com¬ 
mand  to  Yorktown,  or  to  Hanover 
Court  House.  That  this  alarm  Avas 
really  felt  by  the  President,  I  am  bound 
to  believe.  The  question  now  is,  avIio 
awakened  this  feeling  of  apprehen¬ 
sion?  Who  is  res))onsible  for  ii?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Generals  Janies  S. 
W^adsworth  and  E.  A  Hitchcock  are 
the  persons. 

On  the  21st  day  of  April,  1862,  Gen. 
WadsAvorth  made  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
re  taiy  of  War;  the  next  day  he  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  committee  and  veri¬ 
fied  the  accuracy  of  his  report.  This 
document  states  the  number  of  men 
left  under  his  command  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  to  be  19,022  present 
for  duty.  This  does  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  Gen.  McClellan’s  lettei 
above  copied  ;  but  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  reports  is  this,  on<j 


states  only  the  number  of  troops  in  a 
very  limited  command,  while  the  other 
defines  the  number,  in  other  far  more 
extensive  commands,  all  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Washington,  The  President 
was  led  to  believe  that  Wadsworth's 
19,022  troops  was  the  aggregate  force 
left  for  the  defence  of  the  capitol.  He 
says  in  a  communication  to  Gen,  Mc¬ 
Clellan  dated  April  9,  1862,  “l)o  you 
really  think  I  should  permit  the  line 
from  Richmond  via  Manassas  Junc¬ 
tion,  to  this  city,  [Washington]  to  be 
entirely  open,  except  what  resistance 
could  be  presented  by  less  than  20,- 
000  unorganized  troops  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  the  country  will  not 
allow  me  to  evade.”  Thus,  it  is  proved 
that  the  President  was  fully  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  there  was  no  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital  but  that 
reported  to  be  under  General  Wads¬ 
worth.  He  supposed  the  whole  line 
from  Richmond  via  Manassas  Junction 
to  Washington  to  be  entirely  open,, 
and  that  the  enemy  on  that  line  would 
encounter  no  resistance  except  from 
Wadsworth’s  command.  No  wonder 
he  felt  some  apprehension.  It  seems 
impossible  that  the  President  could 
ever  have  seen  McClellan’s  letter  da¬ 
ted  April  1,  then  on  file  in  the  War 
Department.  Prom  that  report  he 
would  have  learned  that  at  Manassas 
and  Warrenton  almost  in  front  of 
Washington,  and  directly  on  the  line 
to  Richmond  there  were  besides  those 
under  Wadsworth’s,  18,639  troops, 
and  twelve  guns,  or  36,639  men  and 
44  field  guns  directly  applicable  to 
the  defence  of  Washington,  without 
counting  the  1,356  men  on  the  lower 
Potomac,  who  could  also  have  been 
drawn  in  if  an  attack  was  imminent. 
Besides  all  this  there  were  35,467 
troops  and  65  guns  in  the  Shenandoan 
Yalley  ready  to  move  to  the  defence 
of  Washington  if  necessary.  There 
were  in  fact  all  told  77,500  men  and 
103  field  guns  for  the  defence  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  its  approaches,  without 
counting  the  force  under  Gen.  Dix  at 
Baltimore,  which  amounted  to  ten 
regiments  and  two  battalions  of  in¬ 
fantry,  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
five  batteries.  These  numbers  are 
from  official  returns. 
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Gen.  Wadsworth  testifies  before  the 
War  Committee  that  he  had  with¬ 
in  his  jurisdiction  everything  for 
the  defence  of  Washington’'  and  fur¬ 
ther  testifies  that  the  total  amount 
of  men  present  for  duty  under  his 
command  was  19,022.  The  general 
evidently  left  the  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Committee  that  these 
troops  were  the  sole  reliance  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital;  the  same  im¬ 
pression  must  have  been  received  by 
the  President,  and  contributed  to  the 
delusion  under  which  his  mind  la¬ 
bored.  Wadsworth’s  report  was 
brought  to  his  attention,  and,  basing 
his  suggestion  upon  this  report,  Hitch¬ 
cock  intimated  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  McClellan  had  left  the  capi¬ 
tal  defenceless;  that  he  had  violated 
his  orders,  and  rendered  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  consequences. 
Here  was  a  mare’s  nest.  Hitchcock 
says  : — “  When  this  state  of  things  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Stanton,  he  required  General 
Thomas  and  myself  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  execution  of  the  President’s 
order,  the  letter  of  Gen.  McClellan  of 
the  1st  April,  the  report  of  General 
Wadsworth  of  the  2d  April,  and  one 
or  two  other  papers  requiring  us  to 
give  an  opinion  whether  Gen.  McClellan 
had  complied^  or  not,  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  order  of  the  President." 
Who  made  this  state  of  things  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  War?  General 
Hitchcock  himself,  doubtless.  A  court 
of  inquiry,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name, 
was  thus  instituted  to  report  whether 
or  not  McClellan  had  obeyed  orders. 
All  that  a  court  of  inquiry  has  power 
to  do,  is  to  inquire  and  report  to  the 
power  appointing  it. 

That  court  made  a  rej^ort  to  the 
War  Department.  Hitchcock  testifies: 

“  The  report  went  of  course  to  the 
President,  and,  on  the  next  day,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  3  I  of  April,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  came  to  the  war  office  and  held 
quite  a  long  conversation  With  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department,  the  Secretary  of 
War  being  present.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  consultation  the  President 
himself  ordered  that  one  of  the  Corps 


of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  which 
were  then  in  front  of  Washington 
should  be  detained  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  The  selection  was  left 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  w^ho  desig¬ 
nated  the  Corps  commanded  by 
McDowell.  I  will  mention/’  says 
Hitchcock,  “  that  Gen.  McDowell  himr 
self  was  not  present,  and  I  believe 
knew  nothing  of  the  steps  which  led 
to  his  detention  here  until  after  the 
order  was  issued.  As  soon  as  General 
McClellan  heard  of  this  he  complained 
of  it.  He  wished  the  whole  of  McDow¬ 
ell’s  Corps  sent  to  him.” 

How  I  call  upon  every  officer  of  the 
army,  and  upon  every  American  citi¬ 
zen  to  give  his  attention  for  a  brief 
space  of  time  to  the  scenes  here  de¬ 
scribed. 

George  B.  McClellan,  a  young 
general  with  little  experience  in  ac¬ 
tual  service,  without  any  solicitation 
on  his  part,  is  called  by  his  govern- 
ment  to  a  post  of  the  highest  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  is  placed  in  command  of 
the  largest  army  by  far  ever  brought 
together  in  his  native  land,  an  army 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  suppres¬ 
sing  an  insurrection  the  most  formid¬ 
able  the  world  has  ever  beheld,  an  in¬ 
surrection  which  threatened  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  government,  and  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  popular  liberty.  At  a 
distance  from  the  capital;  in  the  very 
face  of  the  enemy,  anxious  beyond  all 
expression  for  success;  excited  and 
agitated  by  the  consciorsness  that 
the  eyes  of  his  country,  and  the  whole 
civilized  world  are  eagerly  fastened 
upon  him,  scanning  and  criticising  all 
be  does,  and  all  he  leaves  undone. 
This  is  one  scene  in  the  drama.  How 
turn  to  another.  At  the  capital  of 
his  country  this  same  young  com¬ 
mander,  in  his  absence  is  charged 
,with  having  disobeyed  the  order  of 
his  superior  in  command,  in  neglect¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  safety  of  that  capi¬ 
tal  against  an  invading  foe ;  a  grave 
offence.  A  court  or  commission  of 
inquiry  is  instituted  before  which  he 
has  no  notice  to  appear,  of  its  very 
existence  he  is  not  apprised.  Ignor¬ 
ant  of  any  charge  brought  against 
him,  with  no  counsel  or  friend  to 


speak  for,  or  defend  him,  he  is  tried 
before  the  court,  a  report  condeming 
him  is  brought  in.  The  President 
and  all  the  officials  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  are  assembled  to  hear  and 
cogitate  upon  this  report ;  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  approves  of  it  and 
passes  sentence  upon  the  absent  ac¬ 
cused.  The  stiletto  has  been  thrust 
into  his  back,  and  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  assault  until  he  finds  himself  faint¬ 
ing  from  the  loss  of  blood.  That 
sentence  is  that  he  shall  be  denied  the 
co-operation  of  a  corps  which  had 
been  promised  him,  and  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  success,  because 
he  had  violated  express  directions  in 
neglecting  the  safety  of  the  capital.  • 

How  let  us  see  whether  General 
McClellan  was  in  truth  guilty  of  the 
charge  preferred  against  him.  The 
charge  was  that  he  had  violated  an 
order  “  that  Washington  should  be 
perfectly  secure.”  But  who  shall  say 
in  what  “security”  consists?  The 
President  says  :  “  My  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  that  Washington  should,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of 
corps,  be  left  entirely  secured,  had 
been  entirely  neglected.”  The  com¬ 
manders  of  corps  were  therefore  made 
sole  judges  of  what  was  required  for 
security.  These  commanders  were 
Generals  Keyes,  Heintzelman,  Me 
Dowell  and  Sumner.  They  were  ab¬ 
sent,  with  the  exception  of  McDowell, 
on  the  peninsula,  with  McClellan. 
W e  have  seen  what  McDowell’s  opinion 
was.  All  these  commanders  of  corps 
were  examined  before  the  War  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  none  of  them  was  asked 
whether  he  considered  the  forces  ac¬ 
tually  left  by  Gen.  McClellan,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  The  testimony  of  neither  of 
them  was  before  Generals  Hitchcock 
and  Thomas,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  every  one  of  them  would  have 
admitted  the  force,  actually  left  there, 
to  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of( 
Washington.  There  was  therefore  no 
authority  for  the  decision  that  in  the 
judgment  of  commanders  of  corps 
Washington  was  left  unsafe. 

Gener^  Hitchcock  testified  that 
Gen.  McClellan  complained  of  that  de- 


cfeion  made  in  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  on  the  3d  of  April,  ^es, 
he  did  complain:  his  letter  to  the 
President  is  in  the  following  words: 

l^EAR  Yorktown,  Aprils,  7  1-2.  p.m 
The  enemy  are  in  large  force  along 
oiir  front,  and  apparently  intend  ma¬ 
king  a  determined  resistance.  A  re- 
connoisance  just  made  by  Gen.  Bar¬ 
nard  shows  that  thjir  line  of  works 
extends  across  the  entire  peninsula 
from  Yorktown  to  Warwick  river. 
Many  of  them  are  very  formidable. 
Deserters  say  they  are  being  rein¬ 
forced  daily  from  llichmond  and  from 
Norfolk.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  beg  that  jmu  will  reconsider  the  or¬ 
der  detaching  the  first  corps  from  my 
command.  In  my  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  the  success  of  our  cause  will  be 
imperiled  by  so  greatly  reducing  my 
force  when  it  is  actually  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and  active  operations 
have  commenced.  Two  or  three  of 
my  divisions  have  been  under  fire  of 
artillery  most  of  the  day.  1  am  now 
of  the  opinion  that  I  shall  have  to  fight 
all  the  available  force  of  the  rebels  not 
far  from  here.  Do  not  force  me  to  do 
so  with  diminished  numbers;  but 
whatever  your  decision  may  be.  I  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  obtain  suc¬ 
cess.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Major  Generai, 

A  Lincoln,  President. 

Tins  letter  speaks  for  itself,  it  needs 
no  comment. 

The  report  and  testimony  of  Gen. 
James  S.  Wadswortii  might  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  animadversion.  Ills 
statements  are  contradicted  by  rcli.a- 
ble  testimony.  The  report  of  Col. 
Will  iam  B.  Green  to  General  Barry, 
Inspector  of  Artillery,  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  published.  It  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  the  gross  inaccuracy  of  General 
Wadsworth.  Moreover,  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  if  not  bitter  hostility  of  General 
Wadsworth  to  General  McClellan  is 
■well  known  in  military  circles  at 
Washington;  it  can  be  shown  that 
Wadsworth  did  not  wish  Bichmond 
to  be  taken  by  McClellan.  But  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  this  topic  ;  my  object 
in  these  commimications  is  single,  and 
I  shall  not  bo  diverted  from  its  pur- 
«uit. 


Now  I  submit  to  all  men  whether 
these  two  points  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  testimony  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

1.  If  General  McDowell’s  command 
had  not  been  denied  General  McClel¬ 
lan,  he  would  have  taken  Eichmond 
a  year  ago. 

2.  There  was  no  justifiable  reason 
for  withholding  llmt  command. 

Bej^ond  all  controversy,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  authorized  by  tha  evi¬ 
dence,  to  report  these  conclusions, 
and  in  failing  to  do  so,  thc\'  havedono 
General  McClellan  signal  injustice.  I 
arraign  that  committee,  collectively 
and  individually,  at  the  bar  of*  public 
opinion,  and  charge  them  with  that 
injustice. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  show  that 
General  McClellan  did  the  best  he 
could  with  the  forces  under  his  com¬ 
mand. 

YORKTOWN. 

The  next  duty  is  to  inquire  whether, 
although  deprived  of  the  co-operation 
of  McDowell’s  command,  iIcClelian 
ought,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
have  taken  Eichmond  with  the  force 
under  his  command.  It  has  been  as¬ 
serted  with  great  confidence  that  ho 
ought;  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  unanimously  censure,  nay 
condemn  him  for  not  having  taken  the 
rebel  capital,  and  captured  the  army 
which  defended  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  condemnatory  sentence  cannot  bo 
met  successfully  by  a  general  denial; 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  r.-sts  must 
be  carefully  examined,  stej)  by  step, 
first  at  Yorktown,  then  from  York¬ 
town  to  Eiclxnond,  then  before  Eich¬ 
mond,  &c.  I  shall  pursue  this  inquiry 
in  the  light  of  such  evidence  as  was 
furnished  by  the  state  of  things  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  times  respectively  when  the 
movements  of  the  army  were  made. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  view  these  move¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  information  sup¬ 
plied  since  General  McClellan  was  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  the  Peninsula,  and  not 
accessible  before  that  time.  I  shall  be 
pardoned,  it  being  unavoidable,  for 
giving  some  details  of  evidence  which 
may  seem  dry  and  tedious  to  such  of 


my  readers  as  are  in  a  hurry  and  can 
only  read  short  paragraphs.  There 
are  some  of  my  countrymen,  even  in 
tliese  limes  of  agitation  and  bustle, 
who  are  willing  to  be  at  pains  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  ascertain,  if  they  can, 
the  truth  on  a  subject  like  that  under 
consideration.  To  such  1  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  address  myself.  The  first  'po¬ 
sition  to  be  examined  is  Yorktown. 

It  is  admitted  that  Gen.  McClellan 
appeared  before  Yorktown  with  an 
anny  consisting  of  107,000  troops, 
well  equipped,  well  drilled,  well  sup¬ 
plied,  and  composed  of  men  of  physi¬ 
cal,  intellectual,  and  moral  power, 
such  as  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
any  military  organization.  This  army 
deserves  the  highest  wrought  eulogy 
that  has  ever  been  passed  upon  it. 
This  eulog}"  has  been  recorded  by  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  history  will  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  future  generations. 

Let  it  be  remembei-ed,  for  the  fact 
seems  to  have  been  kept  studiously 
out  of  mind,  that  tlie  army  which  this 
lo3’al  and  ever  to  be  honored  host 
went  to  subdue  were  composed  of 
American  citizens,  most  of  them  na¬ 
tive  born,  numerically  equal,  probably 
superior  to  our  own,  well  officered, 
well  drilled,  under  strict  discipline, 
fighting  behind  entrenchments,  on  soil 
claimed  to  be  theirown,and  animated 
with  a  zeal  which  the  resistance  of  an 
invading  enemy  alone  can  inspire. 
Now  although  the  loyal  army  sur¬ 
passed-  the  rebels  in  the  material  of 
war,  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
hard  lessons  they  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  privation  and  suffering; 
they  were  at  home  fighting  on  the 
defensive, in  positions  chosen  b}^  them¬ 
selves,  behind  ramparts  of  their  own 
construction.  Men  versed  in  the  art 
of  war  have  learned  from  the  records 
of  former  mili:ary  conflicts,  to  com- 
]){ite  with  mathematical  accuracy  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ar- 
mies  in  such  circumstances,  composed 
of  the  same  race  of  men,  neither  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  other  in  spirit  or  militaiy 
prowess.  With  such  an  enemy  in 
front  discharging  his  fire,  Avell  might 
McClellan  implore  the  President,  do 


not  force  me  to  fight  with  diminished 
numbers. 

General  McClellan  in  all  his  milita¬ 
ry  operations  has  acted  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  guidance  of  two  gene¬ 
ral  principles. 

1.  The  rebellion  had  assumed  a 
character  so  formidable  as  to  place  the 
country  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  Ar¬ 
my  was  arrayed  against  army  in  the 
field.  The  rules  for  the  government 
of  belligerent  parties  which  modern 
civilization  furnishes,  were  of  binding 
force.  General  McClellan  had  receiv¬ 
ed  the  education  of  a  soldier;  he  was 
well-instructed  ^n  these  rules.  He 
had  before  him  the  example  of  Gen, 
ScoH,  who  had  always  conducted  war¬ 
fare  in  conformity  to  these  rules,  nev¬ 
er  for  an  instant  departing  from  their 
injunctions,  and  this  great  General 
had  received  the  approbation  of  his 
country  for  his  course.  On  no  consid¬ 
eration,  to  gratify  no  man,  or  set  of 
men,  would  Gen.  McClellan  violate 
these  rules  and  deviate  from  the  path 
pursued  by  his  illustrious  predecessor 
under  whom  he  had  learned  the  art 
of  war.  Such  a  violation,  such  a  de¬ 
parture,  would  fix  a  stain  upon  his 
character  as  a  soldier,  which  no  suc¬ 
cess  could  efface;  besides  it  would  disi 
honor  the  flag  of  the  Christian  nation 
which  he  served.  To  do  this  was  im¬ 
possible  for  George  B.  McClellan, 

2.  McClellan,  while  he  meant  to  do 
what  he  could  to  put  down  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  to  exert  every  nerve  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  object,  yet  was  anxious  to 
do  it  without  an}^  unnecessary  loss  of 
life  of  the  soldiers  led  by  him ;  he 
knew  who  these  soldiers  were,  whence 
they  came,  how  they  were  connected 
in  their  respective  homes  and  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  and  what  value  to  set  upon 
their  lives. 

These  were  his  principles;  and,  be¬ 
sides  these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  had 
the  conviction  that  the  enemy  was  a 
very  formidable  one;  others  could  af¬ 
ford  to  despise  him,  but  he  could  not. 
lie  could  have  wished  it  otherwise 
but  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  ojf 
ficers  who  led  that  enemy,  and  the 
spirit  and  prowess  of  the  troops  led 
by  them,  forced  this  conviction  on  his 


understanding;  he  could  not  ignore  it, 
but  as  a  soldier  he  felt  his  obligation 
to  act  upon  it. 

All  these  composed  the  creed  of 
Gen.  McClellan  ;  and  if  the  tirades  of 
abuse  amounting  almost  to  the  ravings 
of  lunatics,  which  have  been  spoken 
and  written  against  him,  from  Sena¬ 
tor  Chandler’s  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  down  to  the  late  editorial 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  shall 
be  closely  analyzed  and  examined,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  creed  is  that 
which  mainly  stirs  up  the  ire  of  his 
opponents. 

McClellan  marched  from  Fortress 
Monroe  towards  Yorktownon  the  4th 
of  April  1862,  and  soon  reached  the 
fortified  position  which  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy  in  great  precipitation 
on  the  4th  day  of  May,  one  month 
thereafter.  The  retreat  of  the  ene¬ 
my  from  a  very  strong  and  well  forti¬ 
fied  position  was  compelled  by  our  ar¬ 
my  in  one  month. 

The  charge  against  the  command¬ 
ing  general  is  that  he  spent  too  much 
time  before  Yorktown — that  he  should 
have  taken  it  immediately  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  before  it  by  assault,  and  not  wait¬ 
ed  the  operations  of  a  siege. 

What  is  the  testimony  upon  this 
point  ?  It  shall  be  fairly  given.  The 
Prince  de  Joinville,  an  eye  vdtness, 
says: — “  We  reached  the  Confederate 
lines  which  opened  on  us  at  once,  with 
a  sharp  fire  of  artillery.  We  replied, 
but  without  making  any  impression 
on  the  well  defined  works  Avhich  cov¬ 
ered  the  hostile  cannon.  The  creek 
had  been  reconnoitered  and  found  im¬ 
passable  by  infantry,  both  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  water,  and  of  its  marshy 
borders,  in  which  the  troops  would 
have  been  under  a  cross-fire  of  num¬ 
bers  of  sharpshooters  concealed  in  the 
woods  and  behind  the  embankments. 

“  Throughout  the  seven  miles  of 
Confederate  lines  he  encountered  the 
same  attitude  of  alert  defence.  Every 
where  cannon  and  camps.  Of  course 
the  inference  was  that  we  were  ar¬ 
rested  by  forces  apparently  formid¬ 
able,  and  before  a  position  not  easily 
carried,” 

,  General  McClellan  before  the  com- 
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mittee  testifies :  “  Question.  Could 

not  the  line  of  works  have  been  as¬ 
saulted  when  you  arrived  before  them 
in  full  force  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success? — Answer.  I  think  not.  I 
resorted  to  the  operations  of  a  siege, 
after  a  more  careful  personal  exami¬ 
nation  than  a  commanding  general 
gives  to  such  things ;  and  I  was  ful¬ 
ly  satisfied  that  the  course  I  adpoted 
was  the  best  under  the  circumstan¬ 
ces.” 

“  Question. — You  did  not  open  your 
batteries  as  they  were  finished,  one 
by  one,  but  waited  until  all  were 
ready,  did  you  not? — Answer.  We 
did,  and  expected  to  open  fire  from 
them  all  on  Monday  morning.  A  few 
shots  were  fired  for  a  special  purpose 
from  battery  No.  1  against  vessels 
landing  at  the  wharf.” 

“  Question.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  opened  your  batteries 
as  they-were  completed,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  completion  of  all  of  them? 
— Answer.  I  think  decidedly  not;  be¬ 
cause  they  would  probably  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  enemy.  The  object  was  to 
wait  until  we  had  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force  at  our  disposal  as  would 
crush  everything  before  us.” 

General  John  C.  Barnard,  chief  of 
General  McClellan’s  engineer  corps, 
who  next  to  the  general  command¬ 
ing,  is  the  highest  authority,  reported 
at  the  time: — “It  was  not  deemed 
practicable  considering  the  strength 
of  that  line  and  the  difficulty  of 
handling  our  forces  (owing  to  the  im¬ 
practicable  character  of  the  country), 
to  bie.xk  the  line  across  the  isthmus, 
and  too  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  the  place”  (Yorktown> 
“by  assault.” — “  The  forcing  of  such 
a  line  with  so  little  loss,  in  itself  is  an 
exploit  less  brilliant,  perhaps,  but 
more  worthy  of  study  than  would 
have  been  a  murderous  assault,  even 
if  it  had  proved  successful.”  These 
are  extracts  from  the  engineer’s  re¬ 
port  now  made  public,  I  believe,  for 
the  first  time,  but  that  report  was  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  committee. 

General  Erastus  D.  Keyes  com¬ 
manded  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the 
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Peninsula.  He  was  before  Yorktown. 
His  advance  was  stopped  b}"  a  line  of 
defence  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  forti¬ 
fied  by  breast  works,  erected,  nearly 
the  whole  distance  behind  a  stream, 
or  succession  of  ponds,  nowhere  ford¬ 
able;  one  terminus  behind  Yorktown, 
and  the  other  ending  in  the  James 
River  which  is  commanded  by  the 
enemy’s  gunboats.  He  says  : — “York¬ 
town  is  fortified  all  around  with  bas- 
tioned  works,  and  on  the  water  side, 
it,  and  Gloucester,  are  so  strong  that 
the  navy  are  afraid  to  attack  either. 
The  approaches  on  our  side  are  gen¬ 
erally  through  low,  swampy  or  thickly 
wooded  grounds;  over  roads  which 
we  are  obliged  to  repair  or  make 
before  we  can  get  forward  our  car¬ 
riages.  The  enemy  is  in  great 
force,  and  is  constantl}^  receiving  re¬ 
inforcements  from  the  two  rivers. 
The  line  in  front  of  us  is  therefore 
one  of  the  strongest  ever  opposed  to 
an  invading  foce  in  any  country.  In¬ 
dependently  of  the  strength  of  the 
lines  in  front  of  us,  and  of  the  force 
ot  the  enemy  behind  them,  we  cannot 
advance  until  we  get  command  of 
either  ’fork  or  James  River.” 

General  Fitz  John  Pouter  who 
commanded  the  advanced  corps  and 
Avho  also  conducted  the  siege  of  York¬ 
town,  reported  :  “  Personal  recogni¬ 
zances  confirmed  by  the  reports  of 
engineer  officers,  and  the  troops,  show¬ 
ed  the  Yorkstown  defences  to  be 
strong,  and  well  armed,  and  connect¬ 
ed  with  those  on  the  W arwick  by 
field  works  for  artillery  and  infantry ; 
that  the  bridges  were  destroyed  and 
the  approaches  to  the  dams  which 
had  backed  up  the  water  to  overflow 
^ho  banks  were  obstructed  by  abbatis 
and  defended  on  the  right  bank  by 
stone  forts,  wliich  were  well  armed 
and  manned  and  connected  by  infantry 
parapets,” — “  Oflieers  on  picket  re¬ 
ported  the  enemy  apparentl}^  in  great 
numbers  and  very  active,  while  desert¬ 
ers  stated  that  troops  at  Yorktown 
and  vicinity,  originally  about  15,000, 
had  been  greatly  increased  by  arrivals 
from  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  and  were 
confident  of  successfully  defending  the 
place.” 


In  opposition  to  this  is  the  testi¬ 
mony,  1st,  of  Gen.  Silas  S.  Casey. 
He  says  :  “  That  part  of  the  army 
that  went  to  Yorktown,  I  think,  should 
have  stormed  the  works,  as  from  the 
information  I  received  afterwards 
there  were  but  about  7,000  or  8,000 
men  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  corps 
on  the  peninsula.”  This  is  all  this 
witness  says  about  storming  the 
works.  If  General  Casey  had  com¬ 
manded  the  army,  he  would  not  have 
acted  on  information  received  after¬ 
wards. 

2.  General  Samuel  P.  Heintzle- 
ma'l  The  following  testimony  tran¬ 
scribed  from  the  report  was  read  by 
the  General;  “Question.  If  there  was 
only  about  7,000  men  in  Yorktown, 
and  you  had  so  large  an  army,  what 
military  objection  had  you  to  isolating 
the  place  and  attacking  further  up  the 
Peninsula?  Answer.  By  the  time  we 
got  to  Yorktown  their  army  had  been 
largely  reinforced  there,  though 
nothing  like  as  fast  as  ours.  Question  . 
What  was  the  estimated  strength  of 
our  army  there?  Answer.  I  never 
heard.  I  was  always  of  opinion  that 
we  could  have  forced  their  lines;  and 
from  information  that  I  got  at  the 
Adams  House,  about  two  miles  from 
AYilliamsburgh,  the  day  before  the 
battle  there,  I  was  satisfied  we  could 
have  done  so.” 

3.  General  Joseph  Hooker  testi¬ 
fied  :  “  From  my  examination  of  the 
works  at  Yorktown,  and  reaching 
away  beyond  the  position  that  I  oecu- 
pied,  I  felt  that  their  lines  could  be 
pierced  without  any  considerable  loss 
by  the  corps  with  which  I  was  on  du¬ 
ty — Ileintzleman’s  corps.  \Ye  could 
have  gone  right  through,  and  gone  to 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  They  would 
run  the  moment  we  got  to  their  rear, 
and  we  could  have  picked  up  the  pris¬ 
oners.  Right  there  at  Yorktown  the 
enemy  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
labor.  But  I  would  have  marched 
right  through  the  redoubts  which  was 
a  part  of  the  cordon  they  had,  and  got 
on  the  road  between  Yorktown  and 
Richmond  and  thus  compelled  the  ene¬ 
my  to  fight  me  on  my  ground,  and  not 
have  fought  them  on  theirs.”  This. 


testimony  is  characteristic  of  this  wit¬ 
ness;  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
marched  right  through  the  redoubts, 
al  ways  provided  the  eneuiy  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  him.  He  Avould,  too,  have  com- 
pelled  the  enemy  to  fight  him  on  his 
own  ground,  \)VoV\dQdL  he  could  have  got 
possession  of  the  ground^  and  kept  it. 

So  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wit- 
nesses  in  favor  ofbeseiging  Yorktown 
are  :  1.  Prince  de  Joinville,  2.  General 
McClellan,  3.  Gen.  Barnard,  4.  Gen. 
Keyes,  and  5.  Gen.  Porter.  In  favor 
of  storming  the  works.  Generals  Heint- 
zelman,  Casey,  and  Hooker.  This 
being  a  question  to  be  decided  b}^  the 
opinions  of  military  men.  I  take  into 
consideration  such  opinions  only,  the 
opinions  of  what  the  law  terms  experts; 
other  opinions  are  not  competent  evi¬ 
dence.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  stated 
in  this  connection  that  General  Bar¬ 
nard,  although  he  gave  the  opinion 
above  quoted  from  his  report  made  at 
the  time  of  the  siege,  yet  afterwards 
changed  his  mind.  The  evidence  oi 
this  change  was  furnished  by  a  most 
extraordinary  report  made  by  him  to 
General  McClellan  long  after  the  siege 
of  Yorktown;  after  it  was  well  un¬ 
derstood  what  testimony  the  commit¬ 
tee  sought  in  respect  to  General 
McClellan,  and,  strange  to  say,  even 
after  this  general  had  been  relieved  o'. 
his  command,  and  when  it  wms  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  not  in  favor  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  must  have  been  pain¬ 
ful  to  General  Barnard  to  feel  himself 
compelled  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  a 
brother  officer  at  such  a  time,  and  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances;  but  let  the 
veteran  engineer  console  himself  with 
the  assurance  I  now  give  him,  that 
General  McClellan  is  not  ruined  in  re¬ 
putation  ;  he  is  not  dead.  He  may  be 
annoyed,  but  he  is  not  in  disgrace,  nor 
.Is  ho  friendless, 

BEFOPB  YOEKTOWN. 

I  did  suppose  that  what  had  been 
laid  in  my  last  number  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  show  that  General 
McClellan  was  deserving  of  commen¬ 
dation,  rather  than  censure,  for  decid¬ 
ing  to  besiege  the  enemy’s  works  at 
Yoi'ktown  in  preference  to  carrying 
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them  by  what,  in  the  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral  Barnard,  would  have  been  a  mur^  ' 
derous  assault  even  if  successful.  The 
country  has  since  had  some  experience  I 
of  such  assaults  at  Fredericksburg. 
The  sole  consolation  for  our  disasters 
in  these  conflicts  is'found  in  the  fact 
that,  although  wm  lost  many  tiious- 
ands  in  killed  and  wounded,  yet  per- 
haps  the  enemy  suffered  as  sevei-ely 
as  ourselves.  But,  on  referring  again 
to  the  report  of  the  committee,  I  see 
that  a  strong  point  is  attempted  to  be 
made  against  the  general  for  what  is 
termed  his  “delay  before  Yorktown.” 
The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from 
the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  committee, 
published  and  sold  in  the  office  of  the 
JVew  York  Tribune.  The  capitals  and 
italics  are  also  copied  : 

“DELAY  BEFOEE  YOEKTOWN. 

“All  the  testimon}^  goes  to  prove 
that  when  our  troops  first  landed  on 
the  Peninsula  the  force  of  the  enemy 
there  consisted  of  Magruder’s  com¬ 
mand,  variously  estimated  at  from 
7,000  to  12,000  men,  except  by  Gene¬ 
ral  McClellan,  who  estimated  it  at  I 
from  15,000  to  20,000.  The  Hon.  Le¬ 
muel  J.  Bowden,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Virginia — then  living  within  the  rebel 
lines,  near  Williamsburg. — testifies 
that  the  rebels  did  not  determine  to  rein-  i 
force  Magruder  until  it  was  apparent  \ 
that  our  forces  intended  to  stop  before 
Yorktown^  and  intended  to  commence  a 
regular  siege  o  the  place.  It  is  now 
evident,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  officers  at  the  time,  that 
our  forces  when  they  first  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Yorktown  could  have  pierced  the 
line  of  works  across  the  Peninsula  there 
without  much  difficulty^  isolating  York-  < 
town  and  cutting  off  reinforcements^  | 
when  ihe  place  7nust  have  fallen  in  a 
very  short  time.  Some  of  our  generals 
expected  and  desired  that  that  should 
be  done.  Gen.  Heintzelman  forwarded 
to  Gen.  McClellan  the  application  of 
Gen.  Hamilton,  commanding  a  divi-  * 
sion,  for  permission  to  force  the  ene-  ' 
my’s  lines.  Ho  answer  was  received 
to  the  application.”  | 

I  shall  refute  these  statements  in  | 
their  order.  It  is  not  true  that  the  P 
rebels  did  not  intend  to  reinforce  Ma-  . 


grader  until  it  was  determined  to  com¬ 
mence  a  regular  siege  of  ^orktown. 
PROOF. 

General  McClellan  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  the  necessity  of  a  siege  when  he 
first  advanced  (April  4th)  upon  York- 
town,  after  landing  on  the  Peninsula; 
lie  tlien  expected  to  be  joined  by 
McDowell’s  conimand.  On  the  4th  ot 
April  he  issued  ordei-s  for  the  contin¬ 
ued  march  of  the  army  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning.  General 
Keyes’,  General  Couch’s,  and  General 
Smith’s  divisions  were  ordered  to 
positions  on  the  Yorktown  and  Wil- 
lamsburg  road,  which  would  enable 
them  to  ])revent  the  escape  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  at  Yorktown,  and  to  intercept 
reinforcements  coming  in.  But  Gene¬ 
ral  Keyes  reported  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  those  orders  into  elfect. 
specifying,  among  other  tilings,  that 
“the  enemy  is  in  great  force,  and  is 
comtdntly  receiving  reinforcements  from 
the  two  rivers.  The  line  in  front  of  us 
is  their  new  one  of  the  strongest  ever  op¬ 
posed  to  an  invading  force  in  anp  coun¬ 
try.”  This  report  bore  date  April  7th. 
On  the  5th  and  Gth  of  April  he  had 
previously  reported  that  the  enemy’s 
works  (Lee’s  Mills)  in  front  of  Smith, 
cannot  be  carried  by  assault.  General 
Keyes  was  not  before  YorktoAvn,  but 
in  front  of  the  enem}',  on  the  War¬ 
wick.  Gcnei’al  McClellan  himself  tes¬ 
tified  :  “  We  did  not  know,  before  we 
landed  on  the  Peninsula,  of  the  line  of 
works  along  tjie  Warwick.  We  knew 
that  Y'oi'ktown  was  surrounded  by  a 
continuous  line  of  earth  works,  but  we 
did  not  know  of  the  line  of  die  War¬ 
wick.” 

General  Casey,  Avho  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  acted  under  General  Keyes, 
and  did  not  join  for  several  days  after 
Keyes,  says  : 

“  From  information  I  received  after¬ 
wards,”  (tliat  is  after  the  evacuation 
of  YAn-ktown),  “there  \vere  but  7,00.' 
or  8,(JU0  men  there  on  the  arrival  ol 
the  five  corps  ”  (not  before  Yorktown, 
but)  '■'■onthe  Peninsula”  General  Jleint 
zelman  says  :  “  By  the^time  we  got  to 
Yorktown  their  army  (the  enemy’s) 
had  been  largely  reinforced.”  General 
McClellan,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
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“What  was  the  foi’ce  of  tlic  enemy 
wdien  Heintzelman  landed  on  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula.^”  says:  “  I  do  not  know  posi¬ 
tively  ;  but  my  belief  is  that  there 
was  not  at  that  time  much  more  than 
Magruder’s  original  command,  wdiich, 
I  think,  we  had  always  estimated  at 
from  15,000  to  20,001)  men.  Move¬ 
ments  of  troops  had  been  going  on 
aci-oss  the  James  River  to  the  Penin¬ 
sula  some  days  before  my  arrival.  I 
remember  that  immediately  upon  my 
arrival  at  Fort  Monroe^  I  was  told  that 
quite  a  large  number  of  troops  had  been 
crossed  over  to  Yorktown  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  James.  I  therefore  hur¬ 
ried  my  own  movements,  and  started 
from  Fort  Monro  sooner  than  I  wmuld 
have  done.  From  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  have  been  able  to  get,  I 
think  that  large  masses  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  arrived  at  Yorktown /rom  one  to 
tioo  days  before  I  reached  its  vicinity. 
Johston  himself  arrived  there  the  day 
before  I  did.” 

I’hus  much  for  the  proof  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  testimony  quoted  from 
Mon.  Lemuel  J.  Bowden  (United 
States  Senator!)  The  senator  says 
he  practiced  law  for  a  number  of 
years,  from  Willimsburg  down  to 
Hampton,  including  Yorktown.  He 
is  asked  by  the  committee:  “In  your 
judgment  wdiat  would  have  been  the 
result  had  a  vigorous  attack  been 
made  u])on  Yoidctown  proper,  or  a 
djink  attack  made?”  The  law  gives 
value  to  the  judgment  of  none  but 
experts ;  it  does  not  allow  such  judg¬ 
ments  or  opinions  to  be  given  in  evi¬ 
dence,  except  perhaps  wdien  the  wit¬ 
ness  is  clothed  'with  the  dignit}^  of  “a 
Senator,”  and  I  treely  admit  that  the 
“judgment”  of  Senator  Bowden  is  of 
as  much  value  as  the  judgment  of 
Senator  Chandler,  or  Senator.  Sher¬ 
man  ;  Senators  all !  But  let  ns  hear 
the  reply  of  the  witness.  He  could 
not  forget  that  though  a  senator,  he 
had  ])racticed  law;  he  therefore  says; 
“  I  have  very  little  skill,  if  any,  in 
niilitarj^  affairs,  but  my  decided  im- 
j)ression  is,”  &c.  This  answer  was  a 
rebuke  as  severe  as  could  have  been 
given,  for  putting  such  a  question  to 
sach  a  man.  If  there  had  been  any 


honest  lawyer  on  that  committee,  with 
even  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  evidence,  he  would  have  said  to 
the  witness  :  “You  are  excused  from 
giving  any  further  answer;  if  you 
are  not  a  militarj^  man,  your  opinion 
is  no  evidence,  and  if  you  are  a  mili¬ 
tary  man,  your  mpresszoTi  would  not 
be  evidence/^  But  the  witness  was 
not  interrogated,  and  he  proceeds  to 
tell,  not  what  he  knew  but  what  he 
had  heard  from  other  Union  men,  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  judge  than  himself; 
he  concludes  his  narration  of  hearsav 
testimony  in  these  words:  “This! 
gathered  from  others,  for  1  did  not 
myself  go  to  Yorktown  after  the  Con¬ 
federates  took  possession  of  it  until 
they  evacuated  it.”  If  any  one  of 
my  readers  desires  to  know  what,  in 
particular,  Senator  Bowden  “  gather¬ 
ed  from  others,”  I  will  refer  him  to 
the  re))()rl:  of  the  committee,  page  583. 
I  beg  leave  to  take  leave  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  with  commendation  for  his  niodes- 
t3\  and  I  will  say  for  him  that  I  re¬ 
gard  his  judgment  in  military  mat¬ 
ters  as  highly  as  I  do  an}'  other  law¬ 
yer  of  my  acquaintance. 

But  the  committee  say  : — “  It  is  now 
evident,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  officers  at  the  time, 
that  (here  come  the  italics)  our  forces, 
when  they  first  appeared  before  York- 
town^  could  have  pierced  the  line  of 
works y  dhcY 

I  have  just  shown  what  the  officers 
at  the  time  thought,  but  I  do  not  find 
in  the  report  that  any,  but  General 
Heintzelman,  were  as  wise  after  the 
time  as  the  committee  represent.  This 
General  says,  I  was  always  of  the 
opinion  that  we  could  have  forced 
their  lines,  and  from  information  I 
got  at  the  Adams  House,  about  two 
miles  from  Willimsburg,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  there,  1  was  satisfied 
we  could  have  done  so.  The  veteran 
general  does  not  tell  the  committee 
from  whence  he  derived  this  informa¬ 
tion;  perhaps  it  was  Senator  Bow¬ 
den,  for  he  lived  up  there.  If  the 
general  did  get  his  information  from 
this  source,  he  certainly  shows  proper 
respect  for  the  “  civil  authority,”  a 
commendable  trait  in  a  military  man. 


The  report  at  the  conclusion  of  th 
paragraph  quoted  says : 

“General  Heintzelman  forwardc 
to  General  McClellan  the.  applicatioi 
of  General  Hamilton,  commanding  : 
division,  for  permission  to  force  th' 
enemy’s  lines.  No  answer  was  re 
ceived  to  the  application.”  This  pas 
sage  of  the  report  is  fou-nded  on  tin 
following  testimony  given  by  General 
Heintzelman:  “We  were  willing  t( 
try  to  force  the  lines  with  a  singh 
brigade.  General  Hamilton  made  the 
ap]'lication,  and  I  forwarded  it  to  the 
commanding  general.” 

On  the  IGth  April  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Hamilton  reported  that  the  line 
of  rebel  works  for  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  could  have  been  carried  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  brigade,  with  very  little  loss,  and 
“  I  further  report  that  I  believe  I  can 
carry  these  works  and  hold  them 
without  much  loss.”  This  is  tJie  ap¬ 
plication  made  by  Gen.  Hamilton. 
Gen  Hamilton,  when  tie  made  this  re¬ 
port,  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  artillery  in  our  batteries  Nos.  7 
and  8  had  driven  the  enemy  from 
Winn’s  Mills  works,  which  was  erro¬ 
neous.  No  answer  or  direction  was 
given  to  Gen.  Hamilton  in  reply  to 
his  suggestion,  because  it  was  well 
known,  and  it  had  been  reported  by 
the  general  conducting  the  siege,  that 
it  had  been  found  impracticable  to 
cross  the  W arwick  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Winn’s  Miills,  this  river  not 
being  fordable  and  the  bridges  de¬ 
stroyed;  also  that  “a  close  and  tho¬ 
rough  rcconnoissance  on  the  25th 
made  by  that  excellent  officer  of  the! 
army,  Col.  Jesse  Gove,  with  his  regi¬ 
ment,  the  Twenty-Second  Massachu¬ 
setts  Volunteers,  confirmed  his  for¬ 
mer  report  of  the  5th  and  11th,  that 
the  Yfarwick  was  not  fordable,  the 
bank  swampy,  and  the  dams  near  its 
headwaters,  on  account  of  artificial 
obstructions,  unapproachabl  ;  in  lace 
of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  banks.” 

Gen.  Grover,  part  of  lleintzel man’s 
command,  after  carrying  a  small 
work,  defending  a  dam  east  of  the 
Warwick,  near  Winn’s  Mills,  drew  oft 
his  forces  because  the  Warwick  could 
not  be  crossed,  the  nari-ow  dam  at 


i-  that  point  being  defended  by  several 
;  strong  works  well  manned.  Winn’s 
Mills  were  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
I  Warwick.  Gen.  Barnard  says  in  his 
I  report :  “  The  first  group  of  works 

■  (the  enemy’s)  is  at  Winn’s  Mills, 
where  there  is  a  dam  and  a  bridge. 

i-  This  bridge  the  enemy  destrojmd.” 

■  Thus  I  have  examined  and  refuted 
^  sentence  by  sentence — the  reader  will 
|ii  see  that  this  detail  was  necessary — 
lithe  italicised  libel  of  the  committee 
5  which  has  been  ci-rculated  by  thou- 
rsands  and  tens  of  thousands,  by  the 
I'  aid  of  a  metropolitan  press,  and  the 

t  machinery  of  the  United  States  gov- 
I  ernment,  and  all  for  what?  to  destroy 
the  reputation,  as  a  soldier,  of  Geo.  B. 
McClellan. 

i  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  General  Bar- 
^nard’s  report,  bearing  date  May  6, 
"1862,  and  of  Gen.  Barry’s,  bearing 
gdate  May  5,  1862,  and  of  General  Fitz 
[  John  Porter,  bearing  date  May  8, 

I  1862.  These  reports  seem  to  me  to 
i'-give  evidence  of  professional  talent  of 
'a  high  order.  The  words  in  whicdi 
^this  report  of  Gen.  Barnard  concludes 
;  have  been  quoted,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
'  peated.  But  the  following  additional 
I  quotations  from  the  same  re2)ort  may 
I  be  aptly  given  here.  “  If  we  could 
have  broken  the  enemy’s  lines  across 
f  the  isthmus,  we  could  have  invested 
iTorktown,  and  it  must,  with  its  gar- 
i  ’-'ison,  soon  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
ft  was  not  deemed  practicable,  con- 
!  udering  the  strength  of  that  line  and 
,he  difficulty  of  handling  our  forces 
'owing  to  the  impracticable  character 
)f  the  country)  to  do  so.  If  we  could 
lake  Yorktown,  or  drive  the  enemy 
|j)ut  of  that  2:>lace,  the  enemy’s  line 
I  vas  no  longer  tenable.  This  we  could 
f:o  hy  a  single  operation  It  was 

I  eemed  too  hazardous  to  attenq^t  the 
-eduction  of  the  2)lace  by  assault.” 
'^erhaps  General  Ilooker  would  not 
h  ave  deemed  it  “too  hazardous;”  but 
ere  lot  me  say  what  I  declare  upon 
cliable  authority,  that  this  same  gen- 
'ral  never  saw  the  defences  of  the 
^nemy  behind  the  Warwick.  General 
I  lan-y,  fully  confiding  in  the  artillery 
j  laeed  and  pointed  under  his  com- 
land,  reported  that  our  batteries, 
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when  opened,  “  would  have  compelled 
the  enemy  to  surrender  in  12  hours.” 
But  the  committee  did  not  call  Barry 
and  Porter  to  the  witness’  stand, — they 
selected  their  own  witnesses;  yet  it 
must  have  been  known  to  them  that 
these  generals  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  siege  of  Y'orktown.  The 
enemy  did  not  give  General  Barry  an 
opportunit}^  to  try  his  well-placed 
guns,  and  demonstrate  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  his  batteries,  but  directly 
decided  to  evacuate  before  they  were 
opened.  What  a  tribute  was  this  eva¬ 
cuation  to  the  unsurpassed  skill  and 
generalship  of  McClellan!  A  force  of 
equal,  if  not  superior  number  retires, 
precipitately,  from  their  own  chosen 
and  deliberately  constructed  fortifica¬ 
tions,  without  firing  a  gun.  Who  for 
a  moment  imagined  that  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  McClellan  would,  under  similar 
circumstances,  have  retired  from  for¬ 
tifications  erected  for  the  defence  of 
any  loyal  city  under  his  command? 
This  young  general  would  never  have 
evacuated  had  he  been  behind  such 
fortifications  with  an  army  numeri¬ 
cally  equal  in  his  front.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  siege  and  its  result 
was  an  eminent  military  success.  Why 
was  not  that  great  caj^tain,  Lieut. 
Gen,  Winfield  Scott,  asked  his  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  of  the  operations  before 
Yorktown?  The  rej^ly  is  easy — be¬ 
cause  the  committee  well  knew  he 
would  not  give  an  answer  to  suit  their 
purpose.  Yet  Avhile  the  siege  of  York¬ 
town,  as  a  military  enterprise,  is  re¬ 
garded  with  admiration  by  distin¬ 
guished  soldiers  at  home  and  abroad; 
while  it  illustrates  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  proficiency  of  our  country 
in  the  science  and  art  of  war,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  an  American  Congress  make 
it  a  theme  of  censure,  and  strive  by 
the  most  studied  arts  to  defame 
and  degrade  their  own  illustrious 
countryman  who  suggested  the  plan 
and  supervised  the  whole  conduct  of 
that  siege.  Shame  !  shame  ! 

The  joint  committee  must  have  in¬ 
tended  to  rebuke  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Pepresentatives,  which  on 
the  9th  May,  1862,  passed  the  follow, 
ing  resolution  of  thanks  : — “  Eesolved’ 


That  we  receive  with  profound  satis¬ 
faction  intelligence  of  the  recent  vic¬ 
tories  acliieved  by  the  armies  of  the 
Potomac,  associated  from  their  locali¬ 
ties  with  those  of  the  Itev'oliition,  and 
that  the  sincere  thanks  of  this^IIoiise 
are  hereby  tendered  to  Major  General 
George  ]3.  McClellan,  for  the  display 
of  those  high  military  qualities  which 
secure  important  results  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  sacrifice  of  life. 

I  have  done  with  Yorktown,  unless 
the  committee  or  some  of  its  members 
sec  fit  to  reply  to  what  is  here  record¬ 
ed.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered 
the  defender  of  General  McClellan, 
He  needs  no  defence.  The  simple  un¬ 
varnished  narrative  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  what  he  has  left  undone,  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  action  and  non-action, 
will  form  not  only  his  defence  but  his 
eulogy.  My  office  is  to  arraign  before 
the  American  people  and  the  world, 
the  joint  committee  of  Congress.  It 
will  afford  me  sincere  gratification  to 
be  convinced  that  this  committee  does 
not  deserve  the  marked  reprobation  ot 
all  intelligent  and  honorable  men. 

Since  I  sent  my  last  number  to  the 
press  1  have  been  addressed  by  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  high  position  and  respecta¬ 
bility,  substantially  as  follows:  “  Well  I 
1  see  37-011  have  turned  military  man, 
and  are  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
military  questions.  ^  My  repl}^  to 
snch  a  question  is— I  am  no  military 
man,  and  am  no  judge  of  military 
matters  j  that  is  to  say,  my  jiidgnmnt 
is  not  the  result  of  such  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  as  entitles 
my  opinions  to  be  received  as  evi¬ 
dence  to  guide  the  judgment  of  others. 
I  am  not  an  expert.  But  I  do  profess 
to  some  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
evidence,  and  also  to  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  Avith  the  Constitution  of  m}^ 
country,  and  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  public  officers  by  that  Constitu- 

lion.  . 

'  1.  As  to  the  rules  of  evidence. 

Every  witness  may  testify  to  facts 
which  have  fallen  under  his  own  ob¬ 
servation,  or  Avhich  he  personally 
knows;  but  information  derived  from 
others  is  hearsay  evidence,  and  is 
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open  to  many  objections.  It  is  very 
unsafe  to  form  conclusions  from  such 
test!  m  on  3^. 

As  I  have  before  shown,  opinions 
can  onl3"  be  received  as  evidence  when 
they  proceed  from  witnesses  who  have, 
from  theory  and  practice,  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  wliiMi 
they  testify.  These  rules  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  long  experience  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  business  of  mankind,  e.specially 
in  controversies  brought  before  courts 
of  justice,  and  they  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  view  to  aiding  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  the  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
truth  through  the  medium  of  human 
testimony.  Another  rule  is,  that 
leading  questions  shall  not  bo  put  to 
a  witness;  that  is  to  say,  a  question 
shall  not  be  asked  wdiicli  suggests  tc 
the  witness  the  answer  which  is  de 
sired  and  expected.  Considering  tha- 
the  joint  committee  was  compoised  0 
members,  a  large  majority  of  whon: 
were  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  Me 
Clellan,and  were  intent  upon  his  deg 
radation,  and  considering  too,  tha 
most  of  the  witnesses  were  dependen 
tor  their  positions,  and  especially  fo: 
their  promotion,  upon  the  favor  o 
the  Administration,  leading  quee 
tions  would  not  be  likel3^  to  elicit  th 
truth.  Witness  the  single  case  c 
General  Barnard,  in  illustration  c 
this  remark.  Now  I  affirm,  from 
thorough  and  attentive  perusal  of  th 
evidence  contained  in  No.  1  of  th 
committee’s  report,  that  all  tlic.^ 
rules  have  been  grossly  and  repeatedl, 
violated  by  the  committee  in  takin 
tesiimony.  To  speeify  :  A  great  de: 
of  improper  and  hearsa3^  evidenc 
has  been  received  in  answer  to  quo 
tions  put  by  the  committee.  Nume 
ous  opinions  have  been  draAvn  tori 
and  recorded,  from  Avitnesses  who 
opinions  were  not  evidence.  The  1 
port  abounds  Avith  leading  questioi 
which  plainly  suggest  to  the  witne^ 
es  the  answers  desired,  and  the  ar 
wers  are.  for  the  most  part,  given 
desired. 

2.  As  to  the  Constitution,  and  (| 
ties  of  official  agents  of  the  govel 
ment : 

The  President,  the  chief  of  the 


official  organs,  is  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army,  but  that  of  itself,  does  not 
■qualify  him  to  take  command  of  the 
army  or  to  interfere  in  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  idea,  that  because  he  is 
the  constitutional  conmander  in  chief 
of  the  army,  he  shall  take  command 
in  fact,  is  absurd,  according  to  the 
theory  of  our  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  The  coiintiy  has  been  engaged 
in  three  wars  with  foreign  nations 
since  the  E,evolution.  The  short  war 
with  France,  under  John  Adams,  se¬ 
cond  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  under 
Mr.  Madison’s  Administration,  and 
the  war  with  Mexico,  under  Mr.  Polk’s 
Administration.  Neither  of  these 
Presidents  ever  for  a  moment  under¬ 
took  to  interfere  directly  with  troops 
■or  regiments  in  the  field.  The  idea  of 
John  Adams,  or  James  Madison,  enii- 
nent  statesmen  as  they  were,  bestrid¬ 
ing  a  horse  and  reviewing  an  army, 
would  sti'ike  any  American  citizen  of 
their  day  as  ridiculous.  A  President' 
may  put  in  office,  by  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  incumbents  of  the  War 
Ucpartmentj  but  when  duly  filled  with 
officers,  constitutionally  chosen,  this 
department  must  manage  and  control 
military  operations  in  time  of  war. 
The  like  is  true  of  every  other  depart¬ 
ment.  Who  expects  the  President  to 
•control  the  operations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  AVould  Mr.  Chase  al¬ 
low  for  a  moment  such  interference  or 
control?  Certainly  not.  President 
Lincoln  has  practically  violated  this 
•established  theory  of  our  government. 
Jle  has  interfered  directly,  in  his  own 
pro])er  person,  with  military  opera¬ 
tions;  he  has  personally  directed  gen¬ 
erals  in  command  what  they  ought 
to  do,  and  what  they  ought  to  leave 
undone.  What  has  been  the  result? 
Nothing  but  evil  and  disaster.  I  have 
shown,  beyond  the  possibility  of  refu¬ 
tation,  that  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  Pi-esident,  General  McClellan 
would  have  taken  Pichmond  a  year 
ago.  Unless  this  war  is  conducted  by 
military  men,  upon  military  princi¬ 
ples,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us  it 
can  never  succeed.  It  is  a  well  known 


fact  that  the  General-in-Chief  at 
Washington  does  not  control  the  mil¬ 
itary  operations  of  the  country,  bu^ 
he  is  constantly  interfered  with  and 
controlled  by  the  constitutional  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  this  constitCi- 
tional  commander  is  constantly  under 
an  outside  pressure,  not  directed  by 
military  science,  which  he  has  more 
than  once  acknowledged  his  utter  ina¬ 
bility  to  resist.  Is  it  possible  that  our 
cause  should  prosper  when  these 
things  exist?  My  remedy  is: — Let 
George  B.  McClellan  be  made  Gene¬ 
ral-in-Chief  and  Acting  Secretary  of 
War,  and  then  let  him  control  the 
operations  of  the  war,  without  inter¬ 
ference,  just  as  Mr.  Chase  now  con¬ 
trols  the  operations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  without  interference. 
Then  success  will  follow,  and  confi¬ 
dence  will  be  felt  that  military  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  properly  conducted. 

This  number  is  an  episode  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  question  casually  put  to 
me  as  above  stated.  I  shall  accom¬ 
pany  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
Yorktown  to  Williamsburg  in  my  next 
number. 

FEOM  YOPvKTOWN  TO 
WILLIAMSBUKG. 

Yorktown  was  evacuated  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1862  ;  suddenly,  unex- 
pectely,  precipitately  evacuated.  AVhat, 
then,  was  tiie  duty  of  General  Me 
Clellan,  and  did  he  perform  that  duty  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  fresh,  hot,  and  vig¬ 
orous  pursuit  was  one  branch  of  that 
duty.  By  this  means  the  enemy,  or 
a  part  of  his  force,  might  bo  encoun- 
tered  and  captured.  Another  and 
more  important  branch  of  his  duty 
was,  if  posaible,  to  intercept  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  enemy  by  throwing  a 
force  between  him  and  Pichmond. 
Let  us  see  what  the  general  actually 
did;  his  own  testimony  on  this  point 
is  too  clear  and  comprehensive  to  re¬ 
quire  elucidation  or  abridgment.  Here 
it  is:  “As  soon  as  I  knew  that 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  Yorktown. 
I  ordered  the  cavalry  under  General 
Stonenian,  with  the  horse-artillery  in 
pursuit,  i  directed  the  divisions  of 
Kearney  and  Hooker  to  move  by  the 
direct  road  from  Yorktown  to  Wil- 


liamsburg,  while  the  divisions  *of 
Smith,  Couch,  and  Casey,  were  order¬ 
ed  by  the  road  from  Warwick  Court 
House  to  Williamsburgh.  Franklin’s 
division,  which  was  on  the  Transports, 
was  ordered  up  to  Yorktown,  with 
the  intention  of  moving  it  to  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  West  Point,  in  order  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  The 
divisions  of  Eichardson,  Sedgwick, 
and  Porter  were  moved  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  Y^orktown,  ready 
either  to  support  the  troops  who  had 
advanced  by  land,  or  to  go  by  water, 
as  circumstances  might  render  advisa¬ 
ble.  The  general  instructions  given 
to  the  troops  ordered  in  pursuit  were 
to  overtake  the  enemy  and  inflict  as 
much  damage  as  possible.  This  was 
on  Sunday.  That  night  1  heard  that 
the  cavalry  had  come  up  with  the  ene¬ 
my  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg, 
and  that  the  infantry  ^vere  within  a 
half  hour’s  march,  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing,  and  would  undoubtedly  earry  the 
position.  G-en.  Sumner  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  ordered  to  the 
front.  I  remained  at  Yorktown  on 
Sunday,  and  on  Monday  morning  en¬ 
gaged  in  arranging  for  the  forwarding 
of  Franklin’s  division  to  West  Point, 
and  in  consultation  with  the  naval 
commander,  as  well  as  other  duties 
incident  to  my  position. 

I  heard  nothing  from  the  front  on 
Monday  morning  that  gave  me  any 
idea  that  there  was  anything  serious 
involved.  I  heard  nothing  from  Cen^. 
eral  Sumner.  The  first  intimation  J 
had  that  there  was  anything  at  all  se¬ 
rious  was  from  Governor  Sprague, 
who  came  to  me  at  Yorktown  and  told 
me  that  things  were  not  going  on  well 
in  front.  This  was,  I  "think,  about 
noon  ;  it  may  have  been  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
told  me  that  things  were  not  going 
well,  and  that  my  presence  in  front 
was  necessary.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
that  I  took  a  boat,  went  down  to  camp 
where  my  horses  were,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  left  for  the  front,  meeting  on 
the  way  the  Prince  de  .Toinville,  and 
an  aid  of  General  Sumner,  who  had 
been  sent  back  to  hurry  me  up.  ,IJp 
to  this  time  X  had  had  no  information 
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from  General  Sumner  or  any  one  in 
command,  that  there  was  anything  at 
all  serious  in  front.  1  arrived  on  the 
ground,  I  should  think,  about  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dark.  I 
acquainted  myself,  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
immediately  ordered  reinforcements 
to  General  Hancock,  who  was  heavily 
engaged  when  I  arrived,  and  I  endea¬ 
vored  to  communicate  with  General 
Heintzelman,  who  vvas  on  the  left  of 
our  position.  1  was  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to  communicate  directly 
with  our  left  under  General  Heintzel- 
man.  I  sent  an  officer,  Capt.  Alexan¬ 
der,  with  a  company  to  endeavor  to 
open  communication  with  General 
Heintzelman,  that  I  might  learn  the 
state  of  affairs  there.  He  returned 
after  dark  with  the  information  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  get  through 
the  marsh.  I  tnen  went  round  some 
seven  or  eight  miles,  by  way  of  the 
rear,  to  communicate. 

During  the  night  I  heard  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Heintzelman  that  Hooker’s  divi¬ 
sion  had  been  badl}^  cut  up,  and  could 
not  be  relied  upon  for  very  heavy 
work  in  the  morning ;  that  Kearney’s 
division,  although  it  had  suffered  se¬ 
verely,  could  be  fully  relied  upon  to 
hold  its  own ;  and  that  no  advance 
could  be  made  in  that  quarter  without 
having  reinforcements. 

I  felt  satisfied,  from  what  I  knew  of 
Hancock’s  position,  that  the  battle 
was  won  :  that  he  had  occupied  the 
decisive  point,  and  gained  possession 
of  a  portion  of  the  enemy’s  line;  and 
that  they  must  make  a  night  retreat 
or  we  would  have  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  them  in  the  morning.  So  fully 
was  I  satisfied  of  that,  that  I  counter¬ 
manded  orders  that  I  had  given  in  the 
afternoon,  for  the  advance  of  Eichard- 
son’s  and  Sedgwick’s  divisions  to  the 
front  and  sent  them  back  to  Yorktown 
to  go  by  water;  feeling  sure  that  the 
battle  was  won.”  Here  is  the  whole 
stoiy,  uncontradicted  by  any  reliable 
testimony.  The  committee  make  no 
open  and  direct  attack  upon  General 
McClellan  for  failure  of  duty  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  enemy  to  Williamsburg,  but 
they  make  insinuations  by  which  they 


mean  to  leave  an  impression  that  he 
was  remiss  in  duty.  The  most  salient 
of  these  indirect  attacks  are  italicised 
hy  the  Tribune  in  his  edition  of  the 
report.  The  passages  thus  made  prom¬ 
inent  are  these :  “  Gen.  McClellan  re¬ 
mained  behind  in  Yorktown  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  sending  of  two  divisions  up  the 
York  River  to  West  Point.”  * 
“  He”  (Gov.  Sprague)  “  testifies  that 
when  Gen.  McClellan  was  told  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  front,  here- 
marked  tnat  he  had  supposed  ‘  those 
in  front  could  attend  to  that  little 
matter/”  The  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  adds  :  “After  some  time  General 
McClellan  started  from  Yorktown,  and 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg 
about  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.” 

The  charges  are,  then  :  1.  General 
McClellan  remained  behind^  &c.  The 
committee  mean  to  imply  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  in  front,  facing  the 
danger.  2,  Upon  being  informed  of 
the  collision  at  Williamsburg,  he  made 
light  of  it;  and  3.  He  was  slow,  when 
informed  there  was  trouble  in  front, 
in  giving  relief  (, 

1.  General  McClellan,  instead  of 
going  himself  in  pursuit  of  the  re¬ 
treating  enemy,  sent  several  of  his 
corps  commanders,  men  of  high  mili¬ 
tary  reputation,  aud  of  experience, 
while  he  remained  at  Yorktown  to 
dispatch  a  body  of  troops  by  water  to 
intercept  the  retreat  ot  the  enemy,  by 
getting  between  him  and  Richmond. 
Before  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  it 
was  impracticable  for  our  naval  force 
to  go  up  York  River.  At  a  narrow 
pass  in  this  river,  between  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point,  there  were  very 
formidable  fortifications  and  arma¬ 
ments  on  both  sides — on  the  side  of 
Yorktown  and  on  the  side  of  Gloucester 
Point;  these  were  under  the  control  of 
the  encmj^  before  the  evacuation.  If 
either  of  these  positions  was  in  our 
hands  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  na¬ 
val  operations  up  York  River  would 
have  been  removed.  The  original  pur. 
pose  was  that  McDowell’s  force  should 
take  Gloucester  Point,  when  Yorktown 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  evacuated, 
and  a  free  passage  to  Richmond  made 
for  our  army  not  only  by  land,  up  the 
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Peninsula,  but  also  up  the  York  River. 
The  execution  of  this  purpose  having 
been  defeated,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  gain  the 
works  on  the  Yorktown  side,  and  the 
same  result  would  have  been  brought 
about.  After  the  evacuation  York 
River  was  unobstructed,  and  now  it 
became  a  very  desirable  object  to  em¬ 
bark  a  force  at  Yorktown,  send  it  up 
York  River  to  AYest  Point,  and  thus 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  to 
Richmond.  For  this  purpose  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  make  suitable  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  naval  command¬ 
er,  and  get  the  troops  on  board  and 
under  way.  McClellan  judged  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  service  re¬ 
quired  him  to  remain,  and  personally 
supervise  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  for  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  which  required  to  be  removed. 
Who  can  queston  the  soundness  of 
this  decision  ?  Yet  this  prevented  the 
general  from  being  at  or  near  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  when  an  actual  collision 
occurred.  When  he  Avas  sent  for,  and 
apprised  of  the  danger,  he  went 
promptly.  But  because  a  collision  did 
occur — and  it  would  not  have  occurred 
if  Gen.  Stoneman  had  been  more  tar¬ 
dy  in  pursuit — and  because  there  was 
danger  which  General  McClellan  was 
not  present  to  share,  the  committee 
most  unfairly,  most  unmanfully,  think 
a  proper  opportunity  is  afforded, 
which  they  are  prompt  to  improve,  to 
insinuate  that  the  general  shrinks  at 
the  prospect  of  danger,  and  is  deficient 
in  personal  courage.  I  say  an  “  insin¬ 
uation”  is  made ;  it  would  have  been 
imprudent,  probably  unsafe,  for  the 
committee  to  make  a  direct  charge  of 
cowardice;  they  therefore  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  deal  in  insinuations ;  “un¬ 
safe,”  not  that  Gen.  McClellan  would 
have  noticed  it,  but  there  are  proba¬ 
bly  many  brave  men  in  the  army  less 
discreet,  exercising  less  self-control 
than  the  general,  who  might  have  re¬ 
sented  it  by  chastising  the  authors  of 
such  a  charge.  Similar  insinuations 
are  made  in  other  parts  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  intended  to  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  a  soldier,  which 
shall  be  noticed  hereafter. 


The  committee  seem  to  think  thal 
the  commander-in-chief  of  100, 00^ 
men  can  best  prove  liis  fitness  for  hi.- 
high  position  by  rushing  into  danger, 
and  exposing  his  own  life;  the  Joinl 
Committee  of  Congress  need  instruc¬ 
tion  on  this  point,  and  any  corporal 
in  the  army  could  give  them  that  in¬ 
struction. 

2  d'he  general  “  made  light  of  it.” 
That  expression  is  incorporated  in  the 
report,  being  extracted  from  the  tcs 
timony  of  Cfovernor  Sprague,  who 
testifies  :  “  With  one  orderly  I  left  the 
advance  at  12  o’clock  to  go  to  York 
town  and  communicate  the  condition 
of  affairs  to  General  McClellan,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  at  Yoi’ktown, 
thoLigli  no  communication  had  been 
received  from  him  since  early  the  da}’ 
before.  I  reached  Yorktown  in  about 
one  hour  and  a  half,  and  found  Gene¬ 
ral  McClellan  with  General  Fitz  John 
Porter  and  General  Franklin.  I  com¬ 
municated  to  him  the  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  front,  and  urged  him  to  go 
lip  there  at  once.  His  reply  was  that 
he  thought  they  could  take  care  of 
this  little  matter^  but  he  said  he  would 
immediately  leave  for  the  front.”  “  I 
afterwards  ascertained  that  General 
McClellan  arrived  at  the  front  about 
five  o’clock.” 

This  testimoii}^  of  Governor  Sprague 
was  t!i ought  wort])}'  of  being  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  report,  and  of  being 
made  prominent  in  'die  Tribune’s  edi¬ 
tion,  and  }'ot  the  committee  could 
hardly  liave  rciied  on  tlie  accuracy  of 
the  witness  Sprague,  for  according  to 
his  testi.'nou}'  luc  general  must  have 
been  with  the  army  in  five  hours  after 
he,  Sprague,  left  Williamsburg,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twelve  miles,  and  traveled 
over  a  road  almost  impassable.  Yet 
the  committee  say,  after  some  time 
Gen.  i^.IcCielian  started  from.  York¬ 
town,  tl'c.”  Yet  it  did  so  happen  that 
afi.cr  the  general  had  arrived  at  ^Vil- 
liamsbui'g,  reinforcements  were  sent 
in  the  ])roper  direction,  order  and  con¬ 
fidence  were  restored.  Ho  saw  at 
o.iCe  that  the  enemy  had  been 
whipped,  and  immediately  ordered 
several  generals  to  return  at  once  to 
Yorktown  and  embark  with  Franklin. 
This  will  do  lor  WiiliamsOujg. 


FKOM  WILLIAMSBURG  TO 
CHICKAHOMINY. 

It  has  been  shown  in  these  papers 
hat  General  McClellan  would  have 
aken  Richmond  a  year  ago,  if  he  had 
l)een  permitted  to  execute  the  pur¬ 
poses  he  had  formed  with  the  concur- 
•cnce  of  the  Administration.  This  is 
not  denied  by  the  opponents  of  Gen. 
McClellan ;  but  they  say.  first,  tliat 
there  were  good  grounds  for  the  with¬ 
holding  of  xMcDowell’s  command,  and, 
secondly,  that,  without  the  aid  of  this 
command,  there  were  several  op])or- 
tunities  for  taking  Richmond,  which 
•the  general  failed  to  improve.  Among 
other  opportunities  neglected  was 
that  which  occurred  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  at  Williamsburg,  Avhen, 
it  is  said,  our  army  could  have'entered 
Richmond. 

The  first  of  these  grounds  has  been 
replied  to.  I  now  come  to  the  second, 
which  shall  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  testimony  and  contemporane¬ 
ous  history,  with  as  much  candor, 
fairness  and  impartiality  as  I  can  ex¬ 
ercise. 

After  describing  the  battle  of  Wil- 
liainsburg,  in  which  ho  boro  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  General  Hooke)*  is  asked 
by  the  committee  this  question  :  “  Is 
it  yoLii*  judgment  that  you  could  have 
gone  into  Richtnond  then?”  To 
which  heanswei's;  ‘*1  think  we  could 
have  moved  right  on,  and  got  into 
Richmond  by  the  second  day  after 
that  battle  without  anothei*  gun  being 
fii’ed.”  Genei-al  Keys  is  asked  :  “  Do 
you  know  why  tlioi’C  wa.s  not  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  genoi’ul  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  aftci*  the  battle?”  He)*0])lied  : 
•‘Ido  not.”  Again:  “In  }’our  judg¬ 
ment,  as  a  militaiy  man,  should  or 
should  not  there  have  been  an  imme¬ 
diate  pursuit?”  Answer — “My  0])i. 
nion,  as  a  militai*y  man,  is  that  the 
most  vigorous  and  iiYimediate  ]mi*suit 
should  liavc  been  made  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Williamsburgh.”  (Question — 

“  In  youi*  judgment,  if  an  immediate 
and  vigoi'oiis  pursuit  had  been  made, 
what  would  have  been  the  result?” 
Answci* — “  If  an  immediate  and  vig¬ 
orous  pur.suit  of  the  enony  had  been 
made,  1  think  we  sliould  have  over- 
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taken  portions  of  his  troops,  and  have 
been  able  to  capture  such  baggage  as 
lie  took  with  him.  I  think  also  it 
would  have  hastened  our  arrival  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Eichmond,  and 
we  should  have  been  able  to  attack 
the  enemy  before  he  had  made  the 
preparations  for  defence  and  obtain¬ 
ed  the  reinforcements  which  our  delay 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing.” 

General  McClellan  testifies  that  it 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  Williams¬ 
burg  to  the  Chickahominy,  that  is  to 
Kew  Bridge.  He  is  then  asked:  “It 
has  I  een  stated  that  some  two  weeks 
were  occupied  in  the  movement  from 
AVilliamsburgh  to  the  Chickahoiminy ; 
will  3’ou  exiilain  the  reason  for  that?” 
Answer — “  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  time;  I  can  only  say  that  we 
were  very  much  delayed  after  the 
affair  at  Williamsburg  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads,  and  the  diffiulty  in 
bringing  up  supplies.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  of  that  kind  before 
reaching  the  Chickahominy.  I  think 
the  movemeht  was  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.” 
Question — “After  leaving  Williams¬ 
burg  ^mu  met  with  no  serious  resist¬ 
ance  from  the  enemy  until  after  cross¬ 
ing  of  Bottom’s  Bridge,  did  you  ?  ” 
Answer — “  Merely  cavalry  affairs. 
There  were  some  sharp  cavalry  af¬ 
fairs,  but  no  resistance  in  large  force.” 

The  committee  say  in  their  report : 

“  Several  of  the  generals  testify  that, 
liad  the  cnem}^  been  prom))tly  fol¬ 
lowed  u])  after  tha  battle  of  Williams- 
bui'g,  they  could  be  followed  into 
Eichmond — one  of  them  says  with¬ 
out  firing  a  gun.  Gen.  McClellan 
sa}'s  that  the  roads  were  so  bad  in 
consequence  of  the  rains,  that  it  was 
im  j)i-r.ccicable  to  make  a  vigorous  pur¬ 
suit.’' 

All  the  testimony  bearing  upon  the 
•])Oi'.t  under  review,  and  the  reference 
of  die  committee  to  the  same,  is  here 
trr  .nscri bed.  General  McClellan  is  at 
isi-.ie  with  Generals  Hooker  and 
K  eyes.  a. id  ;.:'u  committee  evidently 
f.vor  the  testimony  against  McClel- 
hiM.  1  hope  my  readci-s  will  patientlj' 
iollow  mo  while  i  invi'stigate  the 
qiK'stion — is  the  bias  ol  'Me  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  rii;;ht  direction  . 


It  IS  true  that  tne  roads  were  bad 
in  consequence  of  the  rains,  and  that 
made  it  impracticable  to  pursue  the 
enemy  vigorously.  On  the  night 
when  the  rebels  evacuated  Williams¬ 
burg,  Prince  de  Joinville  says  “that 
the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,”  and, 
before  that  time,  and  ever  since  the 
leaving  of  Yorktown,  there  had  been 
copious  rains.  On  the  night  before 
the  battle  at  Williamsburg,  General 
Hooker  says  “  that  the  roads  had  be¬ 
come  so  very  muddy — raining  very 
hard — the  mud  was  knee-deep,  and 
my  men  had  become  fio  fatigued  that 
I  halted  right  in  the  road,  intending 
to  renew  the  march  at  the  dawn  of 
day  in  the  morning.”  But  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads  was  not  the  only 
eause  why  General  McClellan  could 
not  proceed  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle.  He  says  he  was  prevented 
“  by  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and' 
the  difficulty  in  bringing  up  suppliesJ* 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  base 
of  supplies  for  our  army  was  York¬ 
town,  and  the  base  of  supplies  for 
the  rebel  army  was  Eichmond. 

^  W^e  were  marching  from  our  base 
of  supplies,  and  the  enemy  was  march¬ 
ing  to  his  base  of  sup])lies.  Our  army 
left  Yorktown  in  great  haste  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  retreating  enemy;  it  took  as 
small  an  amount  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  as  could  be  conveniently 
transported  in  a  raj^id  march — the 
roads  being  in  a  wretched  condition 
for  travel.  General  Casey  testifies: 
“  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
when  there  was  some  evidence  that 
the  enemy  was  about  evacuating  their 
lines,  I  was  ordered  at  a  half  liour’s 
notice  lo  go  to  the  river  and  leave 
everything  behind — tents,  blankets, 
knapsacks  and  everything.  When 
I  got  there  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
their  works.  I  then  intended  to  send 
back  for  the  tents,  blankets  and  knap¬ 
sacks  for  my  men.  But  I  got  a  per¬ 
emptory  order  from  General  Sumner 
to  ])ush  on  after  the  enemy,  without 
waiting  tor  anything.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  my  division — a  great 
many  of  them — were  without  hlank- 
jts  and  knapsacks  for  severl  weeks. 
It  was  raining  terribly  all  the  time, 


and  the  consequence  was  that  I  lost 
a  great  man}’-  men  from  that  exposure, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  in 
the  mud,  exposed  to  the  rain,  without 
any  protection  whatever/^  Gov. 
Sprague  says:  “We  had  started  off 
to  Yorktown  so  hurriedly  that  no 
preparations  for  rations  had  been 
made,  aud  many  of  the  regiments  had 
nothing  to  eat."”  Gen.  Heintzelman 
says :  “  Most  of  the  troops  were  out 
of  ammunition.’’  Heintzelman,  as  1 
am  informed,  reported  on  the  5th  of 
May  that  all  his  provisions  would  be 
exhausted  that  night,  and  that  Hook¬ 
er  s’ s  and  Kearney^s  commands  were 
so  much  exhausted  and  injured  by  the 
contest  as  not  to  be  reliable  for  service 
the  next  morning.  Kearney’s  ammu¬ 
nition  and  provisions  were  mainly 
exhausted.  These  being  the  facts, 
who  can  fail  to  see  that  it  was  utterl}^ 
impracticable  to  pursue  the  enemj" 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  On  the  4th  of  May  about 
45,000  troops  started  from  Yorktown 
by  land  in  great  haste  to  pursue  a  re¬ 
treating  enemy,  carrying  with  them 
such  ammunition  and  supplies  only  as 
could  be  carried  on  a  rapid  march. 
Generals  Franklin,  Sedgwick  and 
Porter  went  up  the  York  Fiver  with 
their  commands  to  West  Point,  at 
which  place  Franklin  with  his  11,000 
troops  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  and  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
May.  After  the  retreat  from  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Johnson,  the  rebel  com- 
commander,  marched  rapidly  to  lYest 
Point  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  command  before  Sedgwick  and 
Porter  should  arrive  with  their  com¬ 
mands.  It  must  be  obvious  that  in 
this  condition  of  things  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan  could  not  march  upon  Pichmond 
until  he  had  established  a  base  of  sup¬ 
plies  nearer  to  Eichmond  than  Y’’ork- 
town,  and  brought  up  his  commissary 
stores  asd  ammunition  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  his  armjAo  such  base  of  opera¬ 
tions.  These  supplies  had  to  be 
brought  up  the  York  Eiver,  and  land¬ 
ed  at  Elton,  on  the  side  of  the  Pam- 
unkey  Eiver  opposite  West  Point. 
Elton  was  the  first  temporary  depot 
for  these  supplies,  and  the  next  tem¬ 
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porary  depo^  was  Cumberland,  situ- 
ated  on  the  Pumunkey  about  fifteen 
miles  from  West  Point,  while  the 
main  base  of  suj^plies  was  finally 
fixed  at  White  House  on  the  Pamun- 
key  Eiver,  where  the  railroad  from 
West  Point  to  Eichmond  crosses  the 
Pumnnkey,  and  about  thirty  miles 
from  Eichmond.  To  make  these  ne¬ 
cessary  arrangements  required  all  the 
time  that  was  taken  to  prepare  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  proceed  on 
its  march  to  the  Chickahominy. 

The  testimony,  therefore,  of  Gener¬ 
als  Hooker  and  Keyes  is  very  loose 
and  unreliable.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  who  has  given  to  Europe  and 
the  world  the  most  clear,  accurate 
and  soldierlike  historj^  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  Peninsula  that  has  yet 
appeared,  after  describing  the  capture 
of  Williamsburg,  proceeds  : — “  The 
mass  of  Fedei-al  troops  was  detained 
by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  pro¬ 
visions  from  Yorktown,  the  arrival  of 
which  was  retarded  by  the  state  of 
the  roads.  They  came  at  last,  and  as 
the  fine  weather  dried  the  roads  up 
very  fast,  a  two  days’  march  brought 
us  up  with  the  corps  which  had  dis¬ 
embarked  and  established  a  dej^ot  at 
the  head  of  York  Eiver.  The  whole 
arni}^  was  collected  around  this  point, 
and  then  resumed  its  march  to  Eich¬ 
mond,  along  the  Pumunkey,  a  navi¬ 
gable  affluent  of  the  York. 

How  evident  therefore  it  is  that  the 
testimony  of  Hooker  is  utterly  incre¬ 
dible,  when  he  s.p^s,  “  I  think  we 
could  have  moved  right  on  and  got 
into  Eichmond  the  second  day  after 
the  battle  without  another  gun  being 
fired.”  Fifty  miles’  march  from  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  to  the  Chickahominy  in 
two  days,  the  roads  being  in  the  worst 
condition  imaginable  for  travel,  the 
army  being  wdthout  food,  short  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  a  portion  of  it  exhaust¬ 
ed  after  severe  fighting — who  can  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  wdtness  ?  But  this  is  the 
opinion  of  General  Hooker — the  pro¬ 
fessional  opinion — and  all  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  his  profession  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character  of  Gene¬ 
ral  McClellan  -will  put  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  this  opinion  as  in  that  other 
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opinion  which  he  has  uttered  under 
oath  :  “  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  failure  of  the  Peninsula  campaign 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  gen¬ 
eralship  on  the  part  of  our  command¬ 
er/’  While  that  record  remains,  Gren- 
eral  Joseph  Hooker  will  never  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  for  that  army  will  never  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  can  be  a  safe  and  relia¬ 
ble  leader  “who  bears  false  witness 
against  his  neighbor.”  This  general, 
whom  the  Prince  de  Joinville  styled 
“  an  admirable  soldier,”  has,  since  he 
gave  his  testimony  against  General 
McClellan,  been  placed  at-the  head  of 
a  larger  army  than  that  commanded 
by  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula — an 
army  well  clad,  well  supplied,  and 
well  appointed  in  eveiy  respect,  and 
he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  enemy;  how  he  improved  tliat 
opportunity  the  country  knows,  the 
world  knows,  and  especially  do  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  under 
him  know;  they  are  capable  of 
instituting  a  comparison  between  him 
and  the  general  whom  he  has  defamed, 
and  I  greatly  err  if  that  general  will 
shrink  from  the  comparison. 

Gen.  McClellan  is  not  the  only  mi¬ 
litary  chief  who  has  been  assailed  in 
the  testimony  of  Hooker,  who  says 
“  that  Gen.  Sumner  was  in  command 
(at  Williamsburg)  with  a  large  force, 
certainly  not  less  than  30,000  men. 
He  could  have  advanced  through  the 
line  of  defences  across  the  Peninsula 
at  Williamsburg  without  losing  ten 
men.  The  enemy  could  not  fire  for  I 
had  him  in  a  vice.  I  wanted  him  to 
advance,  and  until  three  o’clock  of  that 
day  I  expected  he  would  advance  and 
march  through  the  line  held  bythe  en¬ 
emy,  and  go  to  picking  up  prisoners. 
During  this  time  my  own  troops  were 
engaged  with  not  less  than  three  or 
four  times  my  number.  Gen.  Kear¬ 
ney,  who  was  the  last  of  all  the  army 
to  leave  York  town — except  Porter’s 
division,  which  was  left  to  garrison 
Yorktown — was  the  first  to  "come  to 
my  assistance.  If  General  Sumner 
had  advanced,  the  rebellion  would  have 
been  buried  there.  He  did  not  ad¬ 
vance  at  all  !  Here,  then,  it  would 


seem  that  that  veteran  General  Sum¬ 
ner  lost  a  glorious  opportunity  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  rebellion.”  But  it  happens  lhat 
the  old  general  was  there  before  the 
committee  also  to  testify.  He  says 
that  none  of  his  own  corps  were 
there.  It  was  ten  miles  in  the  rear. 
He  was  in  command  there  by  virtue 
of  his  seniority  in  rank.  He  occupied 
the  centre.  Question  by  Mr.  Odell — 
“  What  was  the  number  of  troops  un¬ 
der  your  command  at  the  centre  ?” 
Answer — “  My  impression  now  is  that 
before  General  Peck  arrived  there  was 
not  to  exceed  a  brigade  and  a  half  of 
infantry  at  that  point,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  Smith’s  division.  There  was 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  there,  but  I 
did  not  look  upon  them  as  available 
troops  to  hold  that  point  against  an 
attack  from  the  woods.”  Question. — 
“  About  how  many  men  were  there  in 
that  brigade  and  a  half?”  Answer. — 
“I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been 
to  exceed  3,000  men ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  forces  under  my  control  were  in 
the  rear,  coming  up.”  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  uumber  of  troops  under  Gen. 
Sumner’s  command  differs  from  the 
statement  of  Gen.  Hooker  as  three  to 
thirty.  General  Sumner  further  tes¬ 
tifies:  “An  application  was  made  to 
me  for  reinforcements  for  Gen.  Hook¬ 
er;  I  think  I  complied  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  by  sending  my  staff  officers  to 
the  rear  to  hurry  up  the  troops  from, 
the  rear.  I  did  not  deem  it  safe  to 
send  any  more  troops  from  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the  result  showed  that  it  was 
fortunate  I  had  not  done  so.  I  allude 
to  the  attack  made  by  the  eneni}^  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  centre.”  Thus 
much  for  Gen.  Hooker,  the  present 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  Gen. 
Keyes  ?  He  has  a  reputation  in  the 
army  differing  widely  from  that  of 
Gen.  Hooker;  he  is  regarded  as  a  re¬ 
liable  man — how  could  this  general 
give  the  professional  opinion  that 
“  the  most  vigorous  and  immedi¬ 
ate  pursuit  should  have  been  made 
after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg?” 
How  could  that  distinguished  general 
have  answered  the  following  ques- 
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tions  if  they  had  been  put;  Was  it 
practicable  for  the  army  to  have 
moved  when  their  provisions  were  ex¬ 
hausted  ?  When  they  were  short  of 
ammunition,  to  have  moved  at  all  be¬ 
fore  a  base  of  supplies  was  established? 
From  the  facts  above  stated,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  most  reliable  charac¬ 
ter,  it  will  be  seen  how  Gen.  Keyes 
must  have  answered  these  interi'oga- 
tories  if  they  had  been  put  to  him.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  that  men  who 
never  lack  courage  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  should  fail  to  speak  their  honest 
convictions  when  they  have  reason  to 
su2')pose  that  the  utterance  of  undis¬ 
guised  truth  will  give  offence  to  those 
in  power.  We  have  seen  a  melan¬ 
choly  exemplification  of  this  truth  in 
the  case  of  General  Barnard,  and  we 
fear  a  similar  illustration  is  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  General  Kej’es;  he 
knew  what  kind  of  testimony  the 
committee  wanted.  General  Keyes 
gave  this  testimony,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  when  Gen.  McClellan  was  no 
longer  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but 
supposed  to  be  in  disgrace.  He  was 
examined  on  the  26th  March,  1863. 
We  think  there  is  some  foundation  for 
the  fear  above  exi^ressed — not  as  to 
the  physical  courage  of  General 
Keyes,  tor  he  is  no  coward,  but  as  to 
the  higher  quality  of  moral  courage, 
in  the  following  statement:  On  the 
16th  of  April,  1862,  General  Kej'es 
sent  a  report,  from  which  we  have  be¬ 
fore  quoted,  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
We  take  the  following  extract  fi-otn 
this  report:  “  I  was  thus  enabled  in 
the  first  day  to  comprehend  with  tol¬ 
erable  clearness  the  position  of  the 
enemy  from  a  short  distance  above 
Lee’s  Mills  down  to  James  Piver.  He 
is  in  a  strongly  fortified  position  be¬ 
hind  Warwick  Eiver,  the  fords  in 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  dams, 
and  the  approaches  to  which  are 
through  dense  forests,  swamps  and 
marshes.  No  'part  of  his  line^  as  far  as 
discovered^  can  be  taken  by  assault  loith- 
out  an  enormous  waste  of  life.”  Other 
quotations  have  been  given  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Keyes  in  former  numbers. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  General 


Keyes,  officially  expressed,  when  he 
was  with  the  army  before  the  lines  at 
Yorktown;  but  before  the  committee, 
after  General  McClellan  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  he  says,  among  other 
things,  “My  impression  now  is,  that 
if  the  whole  army  had  been  pressed 
forward  we  could  have  found  a  point 
to  break  through  But  I  give  thi.s 
simply  as  my  impression."  After 
stating  that  York  town  was  very 
strongly  defended,  and  if  we  made  an 
assault  on  it  we  should  have  met  with 
severe  loss,  he  sajm  :  “  I  will  not  say  if 
we  had  pressed  on  immediately  on  ar¬ 
riving  in  front  of  their  lines,  we  might 
not  have  found  apoint  where  we  could 
have  broken  the  line,  and  then  have 
invested  York  town  on  two  sides, 
when  the  fall  of  it,  of  course,  would 
have  been  hastened.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  we  had  jressed  on  rapidly 
when  we  first  arrived,  we  might  have 
found  a  point  through  which  we  could 
have  broken." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  genera- 
makes  a  distinction  between  Yorkl 
town  proper  and  the  lines  of  the  ene¬ 
my  on  the  Warwick,  extending  to 
James  Eiver.  He  was  not  before 
Yorktown  with  his  command,  hut  on 
the  lines,  and  it  is  as  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  assaulting  the  lines  that  he 
speaks  in  the  report  above  referred  to. 
BEFOEE  EICHMOHJ).  ^ 

These  numbers  are  resumed  after  au 
interim  of  iutense  public  anxiety,  and, 
I  may  add,  of  great  joy,  in  which'  the 
])()])uiar  mind  and  feeling  have  been 
too  much  engrossed  to  give  any  at¬ 
tention  to  historical  events.  The  Ar¬ 
my  of  the  Potomac,  after  sad  experi¬ 
ence  at  Fredericksburg,,  and  a  signal 
and  most  important  victory  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  is  now  where  it  was  after  tho 
not  less  important  victory  at  Antic- 
tarn,  when  General  McClellan  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  command.  Had  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  not  seen  fit  to  removo 
General  McClellan,  the  officers  of  tho 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  almost 
entire  unanimity,  always  cxcc])tiug 
Majoi’  General  Joseph  Hooker,  would, 
it  is  believed,  bear  testimony  that  iu 
their  judgment  our  army  would  not 
have  been  defeated  in  Virginia  on  tho 


two  occasions  referred  to,  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  rebel  army  of  General  Lee 
would  not  have  ventured  a  second  in¬ 
vasion  of  Mainland  and  Pennsylvania. 
That  invasion  has,  however,  been 
made,  attended  with  immense  destruc¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  property,  the  most 
frightful  alarm  of  peaceable  citizens, 
and  very  serious  loss  of  life.  Shall 
there  be  no  day  of  reckoning  for  these 
things?  We  shall  see  when  the  ballot 
boxes  receive  the  votes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Until  then  let  ns  be  pa¬ 
tient,  and  be  especially  careful  that 
no  previous  irregularities  change  the 
character  of  the  issue  then  to  be  de¬ 
cided. 

When  the  enem^^  retreated  from 
Williamsburg  he  returned  to  his  capi¬ 
tal  and  his  base  of  supplies.  Our  ar¬ 
my  had  not  established  a  base  of  sup¬ 
plies  between  Yorktown  and  Eich- 
mond.  It  requires  not  a  militaiy  man 
to  say  that  a  large  army  cannot  carry 
on  its  proper  operations,  nay,  tnat  it 
cannot  exist,  without  being  in  near 
and  easy  communication  with  its  de¬ 
pot  of  daily  food,  ammunition,  and 
other  indispensable  supplies.  The  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  enemy  was  fortified  ;  be¬ 
fore  General  McClellan  pursued  the 
enemy  to  his  capital  with  a  view  to 
assault  it,  he  must  of  course  establish 
a  base  of  supplies  for  his  own  army, 
and  store  it  with  the  necessary  articles 
of  consumption.  That  base  of  sup¬ 
plies  was  established  at  the  White 
House,  on  the  Pamunke}^  Eiver,  a 
stream  rising  in  a  region  of  country 
north  of  Eichmond,  and  discharging 
its  waters  in  the  Charles  Eiver  at 
West  Point.  The  Paniunkey  Eiver  is 
navigable  from  the  Charles  to  the 
White  House,  so  that  this  baseof  sup- 
])lies  was  accessible  by  water.  The 
White  House,  too,  was  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  Eichmond  by  a  rail¬ 
road  running  from  West  Point  to  that 
capital.  So  soon  as  this  base  of  sup¬ 
plies  was  fixed  and  stored,  General 
McClellan  moved  his  army  on  Eich¬ 
mond.  General  McClellan  was  asked 
before  the  committee — Question.  It 
has  been  stated  that  some  two  weeks 
were  occupied  in  the  movement  from 
Williamsburg  to  the  Chickabominy . 
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will  you  explain  the  reason  for  that  ? 
Answer.  1  do  not  remember  the  exact 
time;  I  can  only  say  we  were  very 
much  delayed  after  the  affair  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  by  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  difficulty  in  biingingup 
supplies,  ^Ve  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  of  that  kind  before  re.aching 
the  Chickahominy.  I  think  the  move¬ 
ment  was  made  as  rapidly  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

This  answer  cannot  fail  to  satisfy 
all  reasonable  persons.  The  enemy 
retreated  to  Eichmond  ;  he  could  have 
entered  his  fortified  capital  had  he 
chose  to  do  so,  and  certainly  General 
McClellan  could  not  divine  whether 
he  would  enter  or  not.  It  was  a  rea¬ 
sonable  supposition  that  he  would. 
What  defense  the  enemy  could  have 
made  behind  his  fortifications  at  Eich¬ 
mond  is  not  known  to  this  day ;  we 
never  assaulted  those  fortifications, 
and  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
their  construction  or  their  strength, 
But  this  we  know — the  city  of  Eich¬ 
mond  is  capable,  from  its  position  and 
surroundings,  of  being  fortified  so  as 
to  repel  the  assault  of  an  invading  ar¬ 
my.  For  one  whole  year  before,  the 
enemy  was  apprised  of  our  intention 
to  capture  Eichmond,  and  during  all 
that  time  he  was  laying  out  and  con¬ 
structing  fortifications  to  resist  an  as¬ 
sault.  He  had  officers  skilled  in  the 
art  of  engineering  and  the  art  of  de¬ 
fence.  These  facts  are  certainly  known. 
What  we  should  have  found  Eich¬ 
mond  if  we  had  attempted  an  assault 
can  only  be  conjectured;  but  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  we  should  have  been 
required  to  operate  by  siege,  as  was 
done  at  Yorktown  and  at  Vicksburg, 
and  in  both  instances  successfully,  one 
without  loss,  and  the  other  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  life.  We  say  it  is  probable 
we  should  have  besieged  it,  because  it 
is  certain  the  rebel  force  behind  The 
fortifications  exceeded  in  nujnber  our 
troops  in  front  of  them.  This  fact  is 
capable  of  proof,  and  I  call  upon  the 
oj3ponents  of  General  McClellan  to 
consider  it,  to  ponder  it,  and  then  con¬ 
fess  their  error  in  assailing  his  con¬ 
duct  and  his  character. 

General  Barnard  testified  before  the 
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committee  as  follows:  ‘‘Ko  less  an 
authority  than  Napoleon  says  that, 
aided  by  fortifications,  50,000  men, 
and  3,000  artillerymen  can  defend  a 
capital  against  300,000  men,  and  he  as¬ 
serts  the  necessity  of  fortifying  all 
national  capitals.’^  What  reply  can 
you  make  to  these  facts,  gentlemen  ? 
Can  you  join  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others  in  censuring 
General  McClellan  for  calling  for  rein¬ 
forcements  ? 

Had  the  Chickahominy  and  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  that  river  been  in  their  usual 
condition,  our  army  could  have  crossed 
that  stream  and  followed  the  enemy 
as  near  to  Eichrnond  as  it  would  have 
fbeen  safe  to  approach  his  fortifications. 
But  the  Chickahominy  was  not  in  its 
usual  condition,  nor  was  it  in  the  con¬ 
dition  it  was  when  Gen.  McClellan  be¬ 
gan  to  change  his  base  of  operations. 
Thus,  this  stream  is  described  with 
professional  accuracy  in  the  testimony 
of  General  Barnard  :  “  A  word  is  pro¬ 
per  here  respecting  the  Chickahom¬ 
iny,  which,  at  the  season  we  struck  it, 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  obsta¬ 
cles  that  could  be  opposed  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  our  army — an  obstacle  to 
which  an  ordinary  river^  though  it  be 
of  considerable  magnitude,  is  compa¬ 
ratively  slight.  The  Chickahominy, 
considered  as  a  military  obstacle,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  stream  of  no  great  value,  a 
swamp,  and  bottom  lands.  The  stream 
flows  through  a  belt  of  heavily  tim¬ 
bered  swamp,  which  averages  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  wide.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  below  New  Bridge  is  a 
sliort  length  of  the  stream  not  mar¬ 
gined  by  swamp  timber;  but  every¬ 
where  else  between  New  and  Bottom’s 
Bridges  the  belt  of  swamp  timber  is 
continuous  and  wide.  The  tops  of  the 
trees  rise  just  about  to  the  level  of  the 
crests  of  the  high  lands  bordering  the 
bottom,  thus  perfectly  screening  from 
view  the  bottom  lands  and  slopes  of 
the  high  lands  on  the  enemy’s  side. 
The  disappearance,  in  the  place  indi¬ 
cated  of  swamp  timber  near  New 
Bridge,  and  the  dwindling  away  of 
the  same  at  some  points  above  the 
bridge  to  isolated  trees,  gave  us  some 
glimpse  of  the  enemy’s  side  near  this 


point.  Through  this  belt  of  swamp 
the  stream  flows  sometimes  in  a 
single  channel,  more  frequently  di¬ 
vided  into  several;  and  when  but  a 
foot  or  two  above  its  summer  level, 
overspreads  the  whole  swamp.”  ,.  * 

*  “  It  was  currently  reported  at 

the  time  of  our  arrival  that  the  stream 
was  nowhere  fordable.”  *  *  * 

“  Although  it  was  thus  shown  that  the 
stream  was  no  obstacle  for  infantry, 
the  swamp  and  the  bottom  lands  were 
impracticahle  to  cavalry  and  artillery. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  brido'es 
and,  except  at  the  site  of  the  !New 
Bridge,  to  corduroy  a  certain  length 
of  road  on  each  margin.”  ^ 

Now  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 
space  has  been  given  for  cool  reflec¬ 
tion,  it  is  hoped  that  General  McClel¬ 
lan  will  be  pardoned  by  his  enemies 
for  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
Chickahominy,  and  the  swamps  and 
subnierged  lands  consequent  upon  that 
condition.  It  has  been  reproachfully 
charged  by  a  member  of  the  War  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  long 
before  the  report  of  that  committee 
was  made,  that  we  went  to  digging. 
“We  found  the  worst  swamp  there 
was  between  Eichrnond  and  Williams¬ 
burg,  and  sat  right  down  in  the  centre 
of  it  and  went  to  digging.”  Who  was 
it  that  made  the  swamp  r'  How  came 
it  in  the  way  of  our  army?  Could  a 
major  general,  in  full  command,  have 
prevented  it  by  a  general  order? 
“  Who  hath  divided  a  water  course  for 
the  overflowing  of  water,  or  a  way 
for  the  lightning  or  the  thunder? 
Hath  the  rain  a  father,  or  who  hath 
begotten  the  drops  of  dew  ?”  There 
was  indeed  a  “  swamp”  and  more  than 
a  swamp,  as  we  have  seen,  a  complete 
submersion  of  a  most  formidable  char¬ 
acter.  This  overflow  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  that  some  persons 
conjectured  that  sluices  had  been  cut 
above  Richmond,  and  water  let  in 
from  other  sources  to  increase  the 
volume  of  the  stream.  The  rebels  said 
it  was  an  interposition  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  save  their  capital.  Certain 
it  is  that  General  McClellan  had  no 
power  to  prevent  this  overflow.  Nor 
ought  the  general  to  be  censured  with 


extreme  severity  by  his  radical  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  because  there  went  up 
from  these  surcharged  swamps  a  mi¬ 
asm  which  poisoned  the  atmosphere 
and  caused  sickness  in  the  camps. 
The  general  could  not  help  it;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  remain  at  his  post, 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and 
inhale  the  same  poisoned  atmosphere 
inhaled  by  those  under  his  command. 
He  was  not  censured  by  the  privates 
in  the  ranks  of  his  army,  nor  by  the 
officers  either,  until  some  of  them 
were  called  to  swear  before  the  War 
Committee.  The  army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  at  that  time  was  composed  of 
men  capable  of  judging  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  the  merits  of  their  com¬ 
manders.  That  army  did  not  censure 
their  chief  commander,  but  they  loved 
him.  The  most  affecting  anecdote  I 
ever  heard  was  related  to  me  by  a 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  7th  regiment. 
This  regiment  was  stationed  for  three 
months  in  the  summer  of  1862  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  It  was  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  assist  the  wounded  soldiers  coming 
daily  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  land,  and  aid  them  to  the  hospitals, 
or  in  the  further  prosecution  of  their 
journey.  These  wounded  and  sick  sol¬ 
diers  expressed  an  ardent  attachment 
for  General  McClellan.  One  young 
man,  very  feeble,  was  assisted  to  land 
by  the  person  who  related  to  me  the 
anecdote;  he  summoned  up  his  re¬ 
maining  strength,  raised  his  head, 
rested  on  his  elbow,  cheered  for  Gene¬ 
ral  McClellan,  and  died. 

General  Howard,  an  educated  and 
accomplished  soldier,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  afterwards  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  that  celebrated  institution,  made 
a  speech  to  his'  fellow-citizens  in  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

“My friends,  much  lias  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  genei’al  intrusted  with 
the  command  there — much  adulation 
and  much  abuse.  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  General  McClellan  is  wortli}'"  to 
be  trusted.  You  can  trust  him,  but 
you  must  submerge  ])olitical  parties, 
however,  in  the  good  of  the  country. 
You  sent  me  fbrtli  to  one  of  your  in¬ 
stitutions,  without  any  special  politics 
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except  love  of  country.  This  war  is 
educating  us  up  to  that  standard  of  pa¬ 
triotism.  When  we  shall  have  shed  a 
little  more  blood,  we  shall  learn  to 
live  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  fathers.  I  know  that  I  am  no 
worshipper  of  men.  I  do  not  believe 
that  General  McClellan  has  passed 
through  the  campaign  thus  far  with¬ 
out  a  mistake,  but  for  one  I  trust  him 
and  urge  you  to.  Trust  him,  not  as  a 
god,  but  as  a  general.  He  has  shown 
at  every  movement  great  ability  and 
caution;  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for 
some  who  are  inclined  to  doubt  him  ; 
but  whether  so  or  not  is  to  be  tested 
by  results.  I  hope  we  donT  need  the 
instruction  of  another  Bull  Eun  to 
teach  us  to  be  cautious.  It  is  best  to 
be.  The  old  men  sa}^  so,  and  when 
you  find  a  young  man  combining  abil¬ 
ity  with  caution,  you  may  trust  him, 
for  you  have  there  the  sprightliness 
of  youth  combined  with  the  consider- 
otian  and  reflection  of  age.’' 

The  general,  at  the  time  of  making 
that  speech,  had  lost  an  arm  in  one  of  the 
battles  before  Richmond.  He  has  since 
done  distinguished  service  in  the  field 
at  Chancellorsville  and  at  Gettysburg. 
He  adds  to  his  high  military  qualifica¬ 
tions  the  character  of  a  sincere  and 
enlightened  Christian.  He  ivas  not 
called  to  testify  befor'ethe  War  Commit¬ 
tee. 

[The  previous  matter  ^7as  contained 
in  eleven  numbers,  which  through  in- 
advertance,  have  been  run  together. 
Hereafter  we  shall  give  the  numbers 
as  in  the  original  publications.] 

HO.  XII. 

We  have  seen  what  was  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chickahominy  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  our  army  at  the  stream,  and 
the  formidable  obstacles  thereby  inter¬ 
posed  to  our  military  operations. 
General  McClellan  cannot,  of  course, 
bo  responsible  for  this  condition  of 
things ;  he  could  not  use  his  artilleiy 
or  his  cavalry,  as  we  have  seen  hv 
the  testimony  of  General  Barnard. 
It  was  impossible  in  that  condition  of 
the  ground  to  make  any  aggressive 
demonstrations  upon  Richmond;  be¬ 
fore  those  were  attempted,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  wait  until  the  waters 


which  luid  HWelicd  the  streams  and 
saturated  the  bottom  land  on  its 
borders,  should  subside,  and  the 
ground  become  dry  and  hard.  In  the 
mean  time  all  he  could  do  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  re])cl  assaults  on  his  own  level 
before  Richmond  by  the  rebel  forces 
operating  on  their  own  grounds.  But 
it  was  certain  that  General  McClel¬ 
lan  needed  reinforcements,  and  he 
had  not  yet  despaired  of  being  joined 
by  McDowell’s  forces  collected  at 
Fredericksburg.  “  They  covered  no¬ 
thing  at  this  place,”  says  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  and  were  so  notoriously 
■useless  to  the  Federal  cause,  that  in 
the  Confederate  journals  they  were 
spoken  of  as  the  “fifth  wheel  of  the 
coach.”  The  Prince  proceeds:  “It 
was  known  that  McDowell  desired 
ardently  to  give  the  lie  to  these  rail- 
eries  by  bringing  at  the  decisive 
moment,  his  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  Accordingly,  McClellan 
had  no  sooner  arrived  before  Rich¬ 
mond  than  he  undertook  to  discover 
what  he  had  to  hope  for  from  this 
quarter.  No  official  advices  either 
from  Washington  or  from  Fredericks¬ 
burg  had  informed  him  of  McDowell’s 
presence  at  that  point,  but  rumor  and 
probability  agreed  so  wwll  in  placing 
him  there  that  the  General-in-Chief 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  communication  with  him.  On 
the  night  of  the  26th  (May  1862)  “  he 
sent  forward  General  Porter’s  divi¬ 
sion,  with  a  few'  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
in  a  furious  storm  to  Hanover  Court 
House,  a  village  about  twent^^  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  where  the  rail¬ 
way  to  Fredericksburg  crosses  the 
Pamunkey.  The  troops  of  Porter 
moved  rapidly,  and  about  mid-day  on 
the  27th  came  upon  the  hostile  divi¬ 
sion  of  Branch  at  Hanover  Court 
House.  This  they  assailed  with  vigor, 
dispersed  it,  and  took  one  of  its  guns. 
Assailed  in  their  turn  by  Confederate 
troops  who  had  suffered  them  to  pass 
by  the  woods  where  they  lay  hidden, 
turned  on  their  new  enemies  and  scat¬ 
tered  them  also.  This  brilliant  affair 
cost  the  Federals  400  men,  and  left 
General  Porter  in  possession  of  a  can¬ 
non.  of  500  prisoners,  and  of  two 


bridges,  one  on  the  Fredericksburg,, 
and  one  on  the  Virginia  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  The  advance  guard  of  Me 
Do\vell  was  then  at  Bowling  Greeiv. 
fifteen  miles  from  that  of  Porter.  It 
needed  only  an  effort  of  will;  the  two 
armies  were  united,  and  the  fall  of 
Richmond  certain!  Alas!  this  effort 
was  not  made.  I  cannot  recall  those 
fatal  moments  wdthout  a  real  sinking 
of  the  heart.  Seated  in  an  orchard 
in  the  bivouac  of  Porter,  amid  the 
joyous  excitement  which  followed  a 
successful  combat,  I  saw  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  bring  in  whole  companies  of 
Confederate  prisoners,  with  arms  and 
baggage,  their  officers  at  tlieir  head.’ 
May  I  be  pardoned  so  far  to  digress 
as  to  say,  which  it  has  no  doubt, 
greatly  pained  the  foreign  prince  to 
hear,  that  his  friend  Porter,  has  been 
stripped  of  his  bivouac,  and  turned 
out  upon  the  world,  with  every  mark 
of  disgrace  that  his  government  could 
stamp  upon  him;  but  the  prince  and 
the  wmrld  may  rest  assured  that  these 
marks  shall  be  effaced  from  a  charac¬ 
ter  as  radiant  of  military  honors  as 
any  in  his  native  land,  by  a  grateful 
country,  and  the  patriotic  soldier  shall 
5mt  be  restored  to  the  rank  of  which 
he  has  been  unjustly  deprived.  This 
opinion  and  prediction  I  venture  afteA* 
a  careful  study  of  the  official  record 
of  General  Porter’s  trial. 

This  battle  at  Hanover  Court  House 
has  been  adverted  to  in  those  numbers, 
but  cannot  properly  be  omitted  here 
in  describing  the  progress  of  tlie  cam¬ 
paign  in  chronological  order,  although 
liable  to  the  charge  of  repetition.  I 
shall  notice  the  battles  before  Rich¬ 
mond  in  future  numbers. 

NO.  XIII. 

FAIR  OAKS. 

There  can  be  no  just  judgment 
formed  of  the  measures  adopted  and 
executed  by  General  McClellan  in  the 
conduct  of  his  campaigns,  except  by 
considering  them  first  in  their  general 
plan,  and  then  examining  them  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  general  outline  of  his  ope¬ 
rations,  as  dictated  by  himself  alone, 
or  as  agreed  upon  in  council  with 
others,  shall  be  fairly  and  fully  stated; 
for  the  present,  let  every  day’s  work 


be  csrutinized,  and  the  questions  put 
be  fairly  answered, — What  could  the 
general  have  done  to-day  which  he  did 
not  do  ?  What  has  he  left  undone  to¬ 
day  which  he  might  have  done  ? 

In  answering  these  questions  it  is 
not  only  right  but  indispensable  that 
the  unforeseen  and  natural  obstacles 
interposed  in  the  way  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  duly  regarded.  For 
instance,  who  could  have  foreseen, 
what  human  power  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  copious  and  unexpected 
showers  of  rain  which  poured  dowii 
and  swelled  the  Chickahominy,  and 
submerged  the  margins  of  this 
stream — a  wide  area  of  bottom  land — 
renderino;  the  ground  unfit  for  milita- 
ry  movements  ?  In  addition  to  this 
natural  occurrence,  the  general  was 
met  by  a  military  array  of  the  most 
formidable  character.  These  were  the 
forces  to  be  conquered,  and  the  eye  of 
the  fair  critic  must  be  kept  constantly 
upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  force 
subject  to  our  own  command. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  junction 
of  McDowell  had  been  prevented  “  at 
the  moment,”  says  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  “when  the  junction  would 
have  been  decisive  of  the  campaign.” 
“Henceforth,”  adds  the  Prince,  “the 
army  of  the  Potomac  could  only  rely 
upon  itself.  No  time  was  to  be  lost 
before  acting,  for  every  day  augment¬ 
ed  the  disproportion  between  the 
forces  of  the  adversaries,  and  it  was 
to  be  feared  the  Federals  encamped 
amid  the  marshes  of  the  Chickahom¬ 
iny  would  suffer  severely  from  the 
great  heats  now^  setting  in.  We  had 
been  for  some  days  face  to  face.  The 
Federal  advance  was  but  five  miles 
distant  from  Pichmond.  Skirmishes 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  with 
the  feelings  on  both  sides,  a  general 
action  was  inevitable.  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan  waited  for  two  tilings  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  attack.  He  waited  for  the 
roads,  wdiich  the  rain  had  swamped, 
to  become  solid  and  practicable  for  his 
artillery,  and  for  the  completion  of  the 
numerous  bridges  which  he  was  throw¬ 
ing  over  the  Chickahominy.”  The 
character  of  the  localities,  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  quitting  the  railway  by 
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which  the  army  was  supplied,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  on  his  guard 
against  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
turn  his  position,  had  forced  the  gen¬ 
eral  to  divide  his  troops  into  two 
wings,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river.  It  was  consequently  most  im¬ 
portant  to  be  able  to  mass  them  rap¬ 
idly,  either  on  the  right  bank  for  an 
offensive  movement  against  Pich¬ 
mond,  or  on  the  left  bank  against  any 
attempt  to  turn  the  position.  Here  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  side  of  the  stream 
towards  Pichmond  is  called  the  right 
bank,  while  the  opposite  side  is  called 
the  left  banli.  “  The  danger  of  turning 
the  position  was  much  to  be  feared, 
for  the  Confederates  had  retained  pos¬ 
session  of  several  bridges  on  the  up¬ 
per  Chickahominy,  which  would  per¬ 
mit  them  to  occupy  the  excellent 
positions  that  are  to  be  found  on  the 
left  bank,  just  so  soon  as  the  Northern 
army  should  abandon  these  positions. 
To  make  this  more  plain,  the  Confede¬ 
rates  could  cross  the  stream  in  its  upper 
part,  and  come  down  and  get  between 
our  forces  on  the  right,  and  our  base 
of  supplies,  the  White  House,  if  we 
failed  to  guard  the  left  bank  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  intercept  such  a 
movement.  In  this  way  they  would 
have  shut  us  up  upon  the  right  bank 
blockaded,  starved,  and  reduced  to  an 
extremely  critical  position.  “  The 
roads,”  says  the  same  intelligent  and 
impartial  witness,  “  were  long  in  dry¬ 
ing,  the  bridges  were  long  in  build¬ 
ing,”  “  Never  have  we  seen  so  rainy 
a  season,  ’  said  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
“  Never  did  we  see  bridges  so  difficult 
to  build,”  said  the  engineers.  The 
abominable  river  laughed  at  all  their 
efforts;  too  narrow  for  a  bridge  of 
boats,  too  deep  and  too  muddy  for 
piers;  here,  a  simple  brook  some  ten 
yards  wide  flowing  between  two  pieces 
of  quicksand,  in  which  the  horses 
stuck  up  to  their  girths,  and  which  of¬ 
fered  no  bearing;  there,  divided  into 
a  thousand  tiny  rivulets  spread  over  a 
surface  of  three  hundred  yards,  and 
traversing  one  of  those  woody  moras¬ 
ses  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical 
countries,  changing  its  level  and  its 
bed  from  day  to  day,  the  river  in  its 


capricious  and  uncertain  sway  annul¬ 
led  ana  undid  to-day  the  labors  of 
yesterday,  carried  on  under  a  burning 
sun,  and  often  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy/’  These  quotations  are  testi¬ 
mony  of  unbiased  and  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  eye  witnesses  of  what  they  relate, 
far  beyond  the  influence  of  hope  or 
fear  of  the  United  States  or  Confed¬ 
erate  Governments.  I  say  “  witness¬ 
es,’^  for  this  statement  is  the  result  of 
the  joint  personal  observation  of 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  two 
nephews. 

In  this  condition  of  things  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  enemy,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
treat  behind  the  intrenched  and  forti¬ 
fied  works  of  his  capital,  but  he  showed 
himself  on  elevated  and  advantageous 
positions  outside  of  those  works. 
Thus  posted  we  could  not — it  was  en¬ 
tirely  im^^racticable,  in  the  state  of 
things  then  existing,  for  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan  to  make  an  offensive  demonstra¬ 
tion.  All  he  could  do  was  to  Avait, 
and  safety  required  that,  while  wait¬ 
ing,  he  should  fortify  his  own  position 
to  enable  him  to  resist  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Tliis  he  did,  and  the  necessiuy 
of  so  fortifying  Avas  soon  demonstra¬ 
ted,  as  Ave  shall  see. 

The  left  Aving  of  our  army  had 
crossed  the  riAmr  at  Bottom  Bridge, 
and  the  right  Aving  remained  on  the 
other  side  to  repel  a  flank  movement 
of  the  enemy,  as  has  been  shoAAUi.  The 
left  wing  proceeded  on  the  railway 
leading  from  our  base  of  supplies  to 
Eichmond,  about  half  the  distance 
from  the  river  to  the  capital,  to  a  sta¬ 
tion  called  Fair  Oaks.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  south  of  the  raihvay,  and  run¬ 
ning  in  the  same  general  direction, 
Avas  the  country  road  leading  from 
Williamsburg  to  Eichmond.  On  this 
road,  south  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  no  great 
distance  therefrom,  is  a  place  called 
Seven  Pines.  The  left  Aving  Avas  formed 
of  four  divisions  encamped  on  the 
Eichmond  side  of  the  river,  along  the 
railway  on  either  side.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river  lay  the  right 
Aving  of  the  army,  consisting  of  fiAm 
divisions  and  the  resources.  To  pass 
from  one  end  to  the  other  AAmuld  haAm 
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made  a  journey  of  something  like  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  miles,  but  in  so  passing 
there  Avas  only  one  bridge  to  be 
crossed,  and  that  was  Bottom  Uiidge. 
The  distance  in  a  direct  line  between 
the  extremities  of  these  two  wings 
Avas  short.  It  was  to  unite  the  tAvo 
arms  of  our  forces  that  three  or  four 
bridges  across  (he  i-ivor  weu’o  com¬ 
menced.  One  alone  was  tit  lor  use  on 
31st  May,  1862.  To  defend  the  en¬ 
campments  of  the  left  wing,  entrench¬ 
ments  and  rifle  pits  were  dug  iit  Fair 
Oaks  and  Seven  Pines.  Genoi-al  lleinf- 
zelman  Avith  his  tAA"0  divisions  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  at  Bottom  Bridge 
on  the  25th  Ma3^  This  General  says: 
“  The  next  day  I  rode  to  the  front 
and  saAv  Iioaa"  the  troops  were  posted. 
Engineers  Avere  sent  over,  and  Avere 
directed  to  fortify  a  position  about  the 
Seven  Pines.  In  making  this  forward 
movement  there  Avere  frequent  skir¬ 
mishes  that  did  not  amount  to  much. 
We  commenced  tAvo  or  three  lines 
across  the  road  and  country  there  be¬ 
fore  we  finally  got  located.” 

The  commencement  of  a  series  of 
lines  and  fortifications  furnishes  the 
foundation  for  the  charge  brought  by 
Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  one  of 
the  War  Committee,  against  General 
McClellan,  in  the  utterance  of  Avhich 
this  Senator  made  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  ring  on  the  16th  July,  1862.  The 
charge  Avas  :  “  We  found  the  Avorst 
SAvamp  there  Avas  betAveen  Eichmond 
and  Williamsburg,  and  sat  right  doAvn 
in  the  centre  of  it  and  Aveiit  to  dig¬ 
ging.  We  sacrificed  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  of  the 
bravest  troops  that  ever  stood  on  tlie 
face  of  God’s  earth,  digging  in  front  of 
the  intrench  men  ts  and  before  the 
AvhipjAed  army  of  the  rebels.”  The 
state  of  facts  Avhich  preceded  this  dig¬ 
ging,  and  rendered  it  necessary,  has 
been  truly  and  faithfully  described  in 
plain  prose,  and  uoav  Giat  the  poetic 
muse  of  the  Michigaiv-lSfel||illW.'  has  had 
time  to  rest  after  her  daring  flight,  I 
AvoLild  ask  him — Avere  you  authorized 
to  make  an  attack  so  gross,  and  so  ut¬ 
terly  groundless  upon  a  soldier  Avho 
Avas  doing  Avhat  he  could  in  circum¬ 
stances  most  trying,  to  put  down  the 


rebellion  against  his  government  by 
all  the  means  of  civilized  warfare  ? 
Was  it  manly  to  assail  one  who  could 
not  reply  ?  Whose  mouth  was  closed 
by  the  proprieties  of  his  position,  as 
well  as  by  the  rules  established  for  the 
government  of  that  position.  Mr. 
Chandler,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
this  rude,  and,  I  may  add,  vulgar  as¬ 
sault.  All  the  harm  1  wish  you  is  that 
you  should  be  tried  and  punished  at 
their  discretion,  by  the  soldiers  from 
Michigan,  so  highly  eulogized  by  all 
who  have  fought  under  Major  General 
McClellan. 

On  the  81st  of  May,  only  six  days 
aitcr  Gen.  Ileintzelman  had  crossed 
the  river,  the  enemy  commenced  in 
large  force  the  attack  upon  the  left 
wing  of  our  army  at  Seven  Pines;  on 
that  day  and  the  next,  there  was 
fought  at  Seven  Pines  and  at  Fair 
Oaks  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  war,  in  which  our  arms  re¬ 
pelled  a  force  of  the  enemy  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  and  were  on  the 
last  day  victorious  over  that  enemy. 

In  the  record  contained  in  a  work 
recently  published,  entitled  “  War 
Pictures  from  the  Soidh^  by  B.  Estvan, 
Colonel  of  Cavalry  in  the  Confederate 
Army,”  the  state  of  things  among  the 
Confederates  which  led  to  this  attack 
is  thus  described  :  “  In  the  meanwhile 
disease  spread  among  our  (the  Confe- 
dei-ate)  forces  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent;  virulent,  obstinate  fevers,  caused 
by  the  miasma  of  the  neighboring 
swamps,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  ravages  that  ensued  became 
so  great  as  to  cause  much  anxietj-  to 
Gicneral  Jolmtson.  Tlie  deaths,  in¬ 
deed,  were  so  numerous  that  sufficient 
persons  could  not  be  procured  atPich- 
mond  to  undertake  the  task  of  bury¬ 
ing  the  bodies,  which  lay  exposed  in 
the  church-yards  by  hundreds,  spread¬ 
ing  ])estilence  around.  The  medical 
faculty  antici])ated  fearful  consequen¬ 
ces  from  this  state  of  things,  aiid  G'on- 
eral  Johnston  contemplated  gloomily 
the  inroads  disease  was  hourly  mak¬ 
ing  in  his  brave  arm}'',  which  almost> 
seemed  as  if  it  were  doomed  to  sink 
taltogether  into  an  inglorious  grave. 
In  this  dire  emergency  ho  i-esolved  at 
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all  costs  to  attack  his  intrenched  op¬ 
ponents.” 

What  credit  ought  to  be  given  tO' 
this  record  others  can  form  their  own 
judgment,  I  have  no  opinion  to  give. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks ;  no 
charge  has  been  made  against  Gene¬ 
ral  McClellan  for  the  conduct  of  this  bat¬ 
tle;  it  was  everyway  honorable  to  our 
arms  and  the  result  furnished  good 
ground  for  rejoicing  on  our  part.  But 
it  is  charged  against  General  Me  Clel- 
lan,  that  immediately  after  this  battle 
he  lost  an  opportunity  which  fiiirly 
offered  to  enter  Pichmond.  The  re¬ 
port  says :  “  The  officers  engaged  in 
that  battle  who  have  been  examined 
testify  that  the  army  could  have  pushed 
right  into  the  city  of  Richmond  with 
little  resistance  ;  that  the  enemy  were 
very  much  broken  and  demoralized, 
throwing  away  arms,  clothing,  &c., 
that  might  imj^ede  their  flight.” 

This  1  understand  to  mean  that  our 
soldiers  composing  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  were  bound  to  follow  the 
rebels  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  into  Pichmond.  So  under¬ 
stood,  the  report  of  the  committee  is 
not  supported  by  evidence,  as  I  shall 
show.  General  Heintzleman  says  : 

“  The  next  morning  I  learned  that 
the  enemy  had  retreated  in  great  con¬ 
fusion,  and  on  Sunday  we  gained 
nearly  all  the  ground  we  had  lost  the 
day  before.  I  sent  General  Hooker’s 
half  division  forward,  and  sent  an 
officer  to  General  Pichardson,  who 
commanded  one  of  General  Sumner’s 
divisions,  and  asked  him  to  co  operate 
with  us,  and  find  out  what  the  enemy 
was  doing.  He  sav/  General  Sumner, 
but  he  said  he  could  make  no  recon- 
noissance  without  orders  from  General 
McClellan.  I  sent  my  troops  forward, 
and  they  got  within  about  four  miles 
of  Pichmond.  They  sent  back  word 
how  far  they  had  got,  and  I  sent 
word  to  General  McClellan.  He  order¬ 
ed  me  to  stop,  and  fall  back  on  the  old 
lino.  Fi‘om  information  wo  got  from 
the  rebels  I  had  no  doubt  we  might 
have  gone  right  into  Pichmond.” 
This  is  the  testimony  of  an  officer  en- 
gag<MJ  in  the  battle,  and  it  hardly  sus- 


tains  the  declaration  of  the  committee. 
General  Sumner,  also  engaged  in  the 
battle,  gives  no  testimony  whatever 
to  support  the  committee’s  report. 
General  Joseph  Hooker  is  asked  by 
the  committee :  “  Suppose  that  the 
next  day  after  the  repulse  of  the  ene¬ 
my  at  Fair  Oaks,  General  McClellan 
had  brought  his  whole  army  across 
the  Chickahomin}^,  and  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  movement  upon  Eichmond,  in 
your  judgment,  as  a  military  man, 
what  would  have  been  the  etfect  of 
that  movement?”  To  this  question 
he  replies  :  “  That  at  no  time  during 
the  whole  of  the  campaign  did  I  feel 
that  we  could  not  go  to  Eichmond.” 
The  witness  preferred  to  testify  as  to 
his  “  feeling,”  and  not  to  give  his  judg¬ 
ment  “  as  a  military  man,”  General 
Hooker  is  a  wholesale  swearer.  But 
the.  general  must  be  understood  as 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  both 
wings  of  the  army  could  have  entered 
Eichmond  :  for  he  is  not  inquired  of 
as  to  “  one  wing.’  General  Keyes, 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  has  testified 
in  relation  to  it  with  great  precision 
and  deliberation  says :  “  It  would 
have  been  necessary,  in  my  judgment, 
to  have  had  a  portion  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  to  enable  us  to 
follow  the  enemy  iuto  Eichmond.” 

So,  then,  it  is  very  clear  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  generals 
engaged  in  the  battle  who  were  ex¬ 
amined  as  witnesses,  that  it  was  only 
by  joining  the  right  and  left  wings  of 
the  army  that  it  would  have  been 
authorized  to  pursue  the  enemy  into 
Eichmond  after  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks. 

It  Avill  be  recollected  that  there  was 
but  one  bridge.  Bottom  Bridge,  over 
Avhlch  the  right  Aving  could  have  pas¬ 
sed,  and  the  Avings  of  this  line  Avere 
so  extended,  that  it  Avould  have  taken 
all  of  tAvo  days  to  enable  the  right 
wing  to  pass  over  this  bridge,  and 
that  such  a  movement  if  made,  would 
have  been  attended  Avith  danger  of 
having  our  Avhole  army  cut  oft  Iroin 
its  base  of  supplies.  It  must  be  con¬ 
cluded,  therefore,  tnat  it  Avas  im¬ 
practicable,  Avith  the  means  at  our 
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comm  an  a,  to  follow  the  enemy  into 
Eichmoud  after  the  battle  of  F’air 
Oaks.  General  McClellan’s  OAvn  testi¬ 
mony  on  this  point  is  very  conclusive  : 
“  Question.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks  could  you  not 
have  advanced  on  Eichmond  ”  If  not, 
why  not?”  To  which  the  general 
ansAvers :  “  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  possible  at  that  time  to 
have  taken  our  artillery  with  us.  The 
result  of  which,  independent  of  all 
other  considerations,  would  haA^e  been 
to  have  brought  us  in  front  of  the 
enemy’s  works  at  Eichmond,  Avithout 
artillery,  where  they  had  heavy  guns. 
That  and  the  condition  of  the  bridges 
Avere  the  principal  reasons  for  not 
advancing  at  that  time.” 

Ought  not  the  committee  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  that  ansAver,  espe¬ 
cially  as  they  failed  in  embarassing 
the  general  by  the  next  question  they 
put,  Avhich  was  :  The  enemy  retired, 
after  taking  with  them  their  artillery^ 
after  their  defeat,  did  they  not  ?  ”  A 
very  adroit  question  this^  but  the 
general  Avas  too  used  to  strategy  to 
be  caught  j  he  therefore  defeats  the 
object  of  the  committee  by  telling 
the  simple  truth  in  the  most  artless 
manner  :  “  Answer.  They  had  very 
feAV  guns  in  action.  I  am  not  sure 
they  had  any  guns.  It  Avas  on  their 
part  almost  entirely  an  infantry  af¬ 
fair.”  I  have  done  with  Fair  Oaks. 
Ho.  XIV. 

GEOSS  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE. 

The  Tribune  edition  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  italicizes  the  folloAving  sen¬ 
tence  :  “  Gen.  McClellan  was  with  the 
main  part  of  the  army  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy.  After  the  fighting 
was  over  he  came  across  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river T 

Questions  like  the  following  Avere 
put  to  the  Avitnesscs  examined  by  the 
committee. 

Question — Where  was  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan  during  the  fight  at  Williamsburg? 

AnSAver — He  remained  at  the  camp 
near  YorktOAvn. 

'  Question — Hoav  lar  Avas  tliat  from 
the  field  of  battle  ? 

Q,uestion — VVhy  was  not  the  com- 


.Handing  general  nearer  at  band  then? 

Question — To  General  Sumner — 
Wliere  was  General  McClellan  during 
those  baHles?  (Seven  Pines  and  Fair 
Oaks.) 

Question — Where  wns  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  during  your  second  fight  at 
Malvern  ? 

The  committee  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  “  the  conduct  of  the  war.” 
Questions  like  those  quoted  in  respect 
to  battles  where  success  crowned  our 
arms,  and  where,  of  course,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  had  been  fully  and  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  shown,  clearly  manifest 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  conduct  of  General 
McClellan — to  put  him  on  trial.  Sena¬ 
tor  Chandler’s  speech,  already  quoted, 
makes  this  intention  still  more  palpa¬ 
ble.  IN'ow,  I  know  not  but  a  commit¬ 
tee  might  have  been  appointed  b}^ 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  General  McClel¬ 
lan  or  of  any  other  officer  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  that  such  committee  would 
not  have  been  competent  to  pursue 
such  an  investigation.  But  it  is  clear 
that  a  committee  thus  constituted 
would,  though  not  nominally,  but 
really,  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  ju¬ 
dicial  tribunal — a  Court  of  Inquiry  at 
least.  Before  a  committee,  or  any 
tribunal  of  this  character,  the  party 
whose  conduct  and  character  were 
subjects  of  investigation,  ought  to 
have  a  hearing,  or,  at  least,  to  indicate 
the  names  of  persons  to  be  called  as 
witnesses  on  his  behalf  This  seems 
to  me  a  plain  requirement,  according 
to  all  fair  and  honorable  proceedings. 
The  report  of  such  a  committee 
against  a  general  in  the  army  wmuld, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  of  most  persons, 
be  regarded  as  a  conviction,  and  popu¬ 
lar  condemnation  would  follow  as  an 
almost  necessary  consequence.  No¬ 
thing  more  unjust  can  be  well  con¬ 
ceived  than  such  a  condemnation  upon 
exparte  testimony,  without  allowing 
the  party  most  interested  an  opportu- 
niiy  of  defending  himself 

Now  let  ns  see  what  course  was  ac¬ 
tually  pursued  by  this  committee, 
'fhey  called  what  persons  tliey  chose 
as  witnesses,  and  tliey  omitted  to  call 


such  persons  as  they  chose  to  exclude. 
The  committee  did  not  call  Major 
General  Fitz  John  Porter,  who  was  as 
active  and  efficient  before  Yorktown 
and  in  the  battles  before  Eichmond 
as  any  general  in  the  army  General 
Flo  ward,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
was  not  called;  nor  Generals  Meagher 
and  Sickles,  very  intelligent  and  high¬ 
ly  educated  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
had  personal  acquaintance  wdth  the 
doings  of  our  army  on  the  Peninsula. 
Why  were  they  not  called  ?  They  had 
all  expressed  publicly  their  high  ad¬ 
miration  of  Gen.  McClellan.  General 
McClellan  himself  was  examined.  If 
the  committee  really  desired  to  know 
why  this  leader  of  the  army  did  not 
personally  mingle  in  the  fights  of  his 
troops,  or  either  of  them,  why  was 
not  the  general  himself  questioned? 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  have 
given  a  reason  satisfactory  to  all  mili¬ 
tary  men.  Yery  lately  I  met  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  American  army  whom  I 
first  knew  when  he  was  a  mere  youth 
of  great  promise  in  the  celebrated 
academy  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and 
who  has  been  in  the  military  service 
of  his  government  nearly  fifty  years, 
and,  as  a  thoroughly  educated  milita¬ 
ry  officer,  has  no  superior  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  he  has  in  the  world,  and  he  vol¬ 
unteered  the  declaration  to  me  that  in 
every  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  General  McClellan  had  done 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  that  was  as 
weW  as  any  other  man  could  have 
done.  I  would  give  more  for  that 
piece  of  testimony,  coming  as  it  did 
from  a  gentleman  cf  stainless  integ¬ 
rity,  and  undoubted  moral  as  well  as 
physical  courage,  than  for  as  many  re¬ 
ports  as  the  “  War  Committee”  could 
write. 

SUMMARY  EE  VIEW. 

It  has  been  shown  that  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  did  right  in  not  attempting  to 
carry  Yorktown  by  assault  before  he 
had  laid  siege  to  it,  and  that  after  the 
siege  operations  were  completed,  the 
post  was  evacuated  without  waiting 
for  an  assault.  It  has  been  shown 
that  when  the  enemy  evacuated  he 
was  pursued  with  great  promptness 
and  rapidity  until  he  reached  his  next 
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fortified  position  iit  Williamsburg,  and 
that,  after  a  short  but  severe  conflict 
there,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  in 
all  haste  to  his  capital.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  as  soon  as  General 
McClellan  had  taken  suflicient  time  to 
establish  a  base  of  supplies  at  the 
White  House,  he  followed  his  retreat¬ 
ing  foe  to  the  Chickahominy  and  be¬ 
yond  it,  that  he  attacked  and  cap¬ 
tured  Hanover  Court  House,  but 
failed,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  form 
a  junction  with  McDowell’s  command 
at  the  latter  place;  that  he  fought  the 
battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  in  force  vast¬ 
ly  superior  to  his  own  on  the  second 
day  of  the  fight,  and  that  he  was  not 
prepared  after  these  contests  to  enter 
Kichmond  for  several  reasons,  and  es¬ 
pecially  because  he  could  not  move  his 
artillery  against  the  fortifications  of 
that  capital. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  article 
on  “  Yorktown”  my  attention  has 
been  directed  to  certain  passages  con¬ 
tained  in  a  recent^publication,  entitled 
“The  First  Year  of  the  War,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Pollard,”  printed  in  Pich- 
mond.  These  passages  arc  here  tran¬ 
scribed. 

‘  General  Magruder,  the  hero  of 
Bethel,  and  a  commander  who  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  much  greater  achievements, 
was  left  to  confront  the  growing 
forces  on  the  Peninsula,  which  dail}’ 
menaced  him  with  an  army  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  hundred  men,  while  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Confederate  forces  were 
still  in  motion  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pappahannock  and  the  Rapidan, 
and  he  bad  no  assurance  of  reinforce¬ 
ments.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was 
ten  times  his  own;  they  had  com¬ 
menced  a  daily  cannonading  upon  his 
lines  ;  and  a  council  of  general  officers 
was  convened,  to  consult  whether  the 
little  army  of  7,500  should  maintain 
its  position  in  the  face  of  tenfold  odds, 
or  retire  before  the  enemy.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  council  was  unanimous  for 
the  latter  alternative,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  officer,  who  declared  that 
eveiy  man  should  die  in  the  intrench- 
men  is  before  the  little  army  should 
fall  faek.  •  By  G — ,  it  shall  be  so,’ 


was  the  sudden  exclamation  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Magruder,  in  sympathy  with  the 
gallant  suggestion.  The  resolution 
demonstrated  a  remarkable  heroism 
and  spirit.  Onr  little  forces  were 
adroitly  extended  over  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  reaching  from  Mulberry 
Island  to  Gloucester  Point,  a  regiment 
being  posted  here  and  there,  in  every 
gap  plainly  open  to  observation,  and 
on  no  other  portions  of  the  line,  the 
men  being  posted  at  long  intervals  to 
give  the  appearance  of  numbers  to  the 
enemy.  Had  the  weakness  of  General 
Magruder  at  this  time  been  known  to 
the  enemy,  he  might  have  snftered 
the  consequences  of  his  devoted  and 
self-sacrificing  courage;  but  as  it  was, 
he  held  his  lines  on  the  Peninsula  un¬ 
til  they  were  reinforced  by  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  GiMnu-al  John¬ 
ston’s  forces,  and  made  the  situation 
of  a  contest  upon  which  the  attention 
of  the  public  was  unanimously  fixed, 
as  the  most  decisive  of  the  war.” 

From  this  historical  record,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Magruder’s  small  foi-ce  of 
7,500  men,  was  spread  out  from  Mul¬ 
berry  Island,  in  the  James  Piver, 
across  the  Peninsula  to  Yorktowu, 
and  beyond  to  Gloucester  Point,  on 
the  York  Piver,  opposite  Yorktown. 
The  7,500  troops  must  therefore  have 
nc  iided  the  garrison  in  Yorktown. 
Tills  is  hardly  credible,  but  he  was  en¬ 
abled  toehold  his  lines  until  they  were 
reinforced  by  the  most  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  Gen.  Johnstons  forces.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  then,  that  after  this  reinforce¬ 
ment,  Magruder  was  able  to  cope  with 
our  forces.  The  question  is  then — at 
what  time  was  this  reinforcement 
brought  up  ?  Fortunately  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  this  point  of  time  without 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Pollard’s  histoiy.  I 
am  compelled  to  reproduce  here  some 
extracts  from  the  testimony  hereto¬ 
fore  given.  Gen.  McClellan  testifies: 
“  Movements  of  troops  had  been  going 
on  S07ne  days  before  my  arrival.  I  re¬ 
member  that  immediately  upon  my 
arrival  at  Fort  Monroe,  I  was  told 
that  quite  a  large  number  of  troops 
had  been  crossed  over  to  Yorktown  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  James.  I  there¬ 
fore  hurried  my  own  movements,  and 


started  from  Fort  Monroe  sooner  than 
1  would  have  done.  From  the  best 
information  that  I  have  been  able  to 
get,  I  think  the  large  masses  of  rein¬ 
forcements  arrived  in  Yorktown  from 
one  to  two  days  before  I  reached  its 
vicinity.  Johnston  himself  arrived 

THERE  THE  DAY  BEFORE  I  DID.  Gcil. 

Heintzelman  says:  By  the  time  we 
got  to  Yorktown  their  army  (the  ene¬ 
my’s)  had  been  largely  reinforced^ 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lard’s  statements  were  entitled  to  so 
extended  a  notice;  but  the  radical  en¬ 
emies  of  General  McClellan  would  not 
scruple  to  use  even  the  enemy’s  testi¬ 
mony  to  injure  the  general  upon 
whose  destruction  they  are  intent, 
therefore  this  batterv  I  trust  has  been 
silenced. 

No.  XV. 

BEFOPvE  EICHMONI). 

.^fter  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
fought  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1862, 
our  army  remained  before  Eichmond 
until  General  McClellan  decided  to 
change  his  base  of  operations  by 
retiring  across  the  Peninsula  to  James 
Eiver,  where  the  supplies  of  the  army 
could  be  furnished  by  our  navy.  This 
decision  was  made  on  the  evening  of 
June  26th.  Of  the  intermediate  time 
between  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and 
the  movement  towards  the  new  base, 
1  propose  to  treat  in  this  number. 

The  committee  bring  no  distinct 
charges  against  the  General  for  mis¬ 
conduct  of  any  sort  except  that  they 
intimate  strongly  that  the  right  di¬ 
vision  of  our  army  should  have  been 
crossed  over  the  Chickahorniny,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  the  left  divi¬ 
sion,  on  the  Eichmond  side  of  this 
stream.  Indeed,  the  committee  seem 
to  have  been  convinced  that,  without 
a  junction  of  these  two  divisions,  an 
attack  on  Eichmond  would  have  been 
inexpedient.  The  reasons  for  retain¬ 
ing  one  divisiion  on  the  left  side  of 
Chickahorniny  have  been  already 
given.  It  was  to  prevent  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  whereby  our  army 
would  have  been  cut  off  from  its  base 
of  supplies,  the  White  House,  Just 
here  it  seems  to  me  that  a  portion  of 
the  testimony  of  General  Henry  T. 


Hunt  will  greatly  enlighten  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  He  is  asked:  “But  at 
Fair  Oaks  the  enemy  had  been  routed 
and  been  driven  from  their  position, 
had  they  not?”  Answer — “No  sir, 
they  had  driven  us  from  our  position, 
and  we  re-took  it.  The  country  there 
was  low  and  swampy,  and  the  few 
lines  which  we  could  have  advanced' 
were  those  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  enemy,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lines  of  our  own  position  had  been 
prepared  by  us.  We  were  enabled,  by 
means  of  an  inferior  force  to  hold  our 
own  against  their  combined  attack. 
Being  upon  our  own  ground,  we  final¬ 
ly  repulsed  them.  Had  we  changed 
positions  and  attacked  them  upon 
their  own  ground,  being  restricted  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  to  certain 
lines  of  attack  which  they  had  pre¬ 
pared,  I  think  the  result  would  have 
been  different ;  probably  a  reverse  to 
us.  During  the  whole  of  that  cam¬ 
paign,  I  considered  that  a  serious  re¬ 
verse  to  us  there  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
army  as  an  organized  force.”  One 
cannot  but  be  forcibly  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  our  position  at  Fair 
Oaks  and  the  more  recent  great  battle 
at  Gettysburg.  Had  our  army  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy’s  lines  here,  instead 
of  being  attacked  on  our  own  ground, 
who  can  be  free  from  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  “  result  would  have  been 
different,  most  probably  a  reverse  to 
us  ” 

“  Question — Is  it,  then,  your  opinion 
that  Ave  Avere  not  strong  enough  at 
any  time  before  Eichmond  to  have 
coped  Avith  their  army  there?”  Ans- 
Aver — “  1  cannot  say  that;  Ave  might 
haA^e  been  successful,  or  might  not 
have  been,  if  Ave  attacked.  But  I 
should  have  thought  it  imprudent  or 
improper  to  have  attacked,  where 
there  Avas  not  a  fair  prospect  or  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  making  the  attack  a  sure 
thing.  In  that,  hoAvever,  1  am  merely 
giving  my  own  judgmeat  about  the 
matter.  The  point  is  this;  AAdth  the 
information  Ave  had  of  the  strength  of 
the  enemy’s  forces ;  knoAving  that  he 
had  been  preparing  the  ground,  and 
had  that  advantage,  that  he  Avas  nn- 
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encumbered  witli  sick,  his  hospital 
being  behind  him  :  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  interior  position  and  lines; 
the  two  armies  were  so  much  on  terms 
of  equality,  as  I  judged  from  all  I 
could  learn  from  those  whom  1  thought 
were  well  informed,  that  an  attack  of 
that  kind  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  doubtful ;  and  as  long 
as  there  was  a  force  within  accessible 
distance,  and  there  was  any  hope  that 
it  might  join  us,  and  enable  us  to  bring 
the  combined  force  to  bear,  I  would 
have  considered  it  imprudent  to  have 
made  an  attack/’  Question—*^  I  did 
did  not  mean  that  the  enemy,  after 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  should  have 
been  followed  up  by  the  same  force 
that  had  defeated  them,  but  that  our 
whole  force  should  have  been  brought 
across  the  Chickahominy  directly 
after  that  battle,  and  moved  on  to 
Richmond.”  Answer — “  I  have  known 
intimately  the  rebel  commander  at 
that  place — General  Johnston  and  I 
think  that  would  have  been  exactly  what 
he  wanted  and  desired” 

^General  Keyes  is  asked — “  Why  the 
army  remained  so  long  as  it  did  with 
one  portion  on  the  right  and  the  other 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahom¬ 
iny?”  To  which  he  answered — 
“Without  being  able  to  answer  defi¬ 
nitely,  as  I  should  if  I  had  command 
of  the  army,  lean  state  that  I  always 
supposed  that  the  enemy  would  be 
able  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  above 
where  we  were,  and  come  down  in  the 
rear,  and  cut  off  our  communication 
with  the  White  House,  which  was  the 
depot  and  base  of  our  supplies,  unless 
we  had  left  a  very  strong  force  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.”  Gen. 
Keyes  also  testifies  that  he  can  give 
no  military  reason  for  permitting  the 
army  to  remain  after  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  inactive  for  so  long  a  time ; 
but  he  very  properly  adds:  “  I  con¬ 
sider  that  the  fact  that  I  am  not  able 
to  give  a  reason  is  very  inconclusive, 
as  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  know 
what  reasons  influenced  the  command¬ 
ing  general  to  keep  the  army  in  such 
a  condition.’ 

General  McClellan  is  asked-  “Hid 
not  the  want  of  communication  be¬ 


tween  the  right  and  left  wing.-,  ot  our 
army  prevent  3^011  rea])ing  tliose  ad¬ 
vantages  which  you  might  have  other¬ 
wise  obtained  from  the  defeat  of  the 
eneni}"  at  Fair  Oaks  ?  ”  Answer — “  I 
think  that  if  there  had  been  reliable 
communication  between  the  right  wing 
and  the  centre  and  left  wing,  we  could 
have  gained  greater  advantages  by  the 
battle.” 

These  quotations  from  the  evidence, 
and  they  could  be  multiplied,  show 
conclusively  that  the  committee  ut¬ 
terly  failed  to  convict  General  McClel¬ 
lan  of  want  of  professional  ability  or 
skill  in  not  uniting  the  two  wings  of 
the  army  before  they  were  united. 

The  testimony  discloses  copies  of 
telegrams  between  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  during  the  time  under  re¬ 
view,  a  summary  statemeut  of  which 
shall  be  given. 

On  the  7th  June,  Mc'dellan  to  the 
Secretary  ol  War,  informing  that  the 
Chickahominy  River  had  risen  so  as 
to  flood  the  entire  bottoms  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  men 
were  wmrking  night  and  day  up  10 
their  waists  in  water  to  complete  the 
bridges.  “  The  whole  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  a  perfect  bog,  entirely  impassa¬ 
ble  for  artillery,  and  even  cavalry,  ex- 
cept  directly  in  the  narrow  road, 
which  renders  any  general  movement, 
either  of  this  or  the  rebel  army,  utter¬ 
ly  out  of  the  question  at  present  until 
we  have  more  favorable  weather.” 
June  13— The  same  to  the  same  :  “  The 
enemy  are  massing  their  troops  near 
our  front,  throwing  up  earthworks  on 
all  the  approaches  to  Richmond,  and 
giving  every  indication  of  fight.” 
June"l4 — “  I  hope  two  days  more  will 
make  the  ground  practicable.  1  shall 
advance  as  soon  as  the  bridges  are 
completed,  and  the  ground  fit  for  ar¬ 
tillery  to  move;  would  be  glad  to 
know  whether  troops  can  be  sent 
here;”  urges  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  troops  sent  from  McHowell’s  com¬ 
mand  under  his  control,  saying,  “If  I 
cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops  1 
want  none  of  them.  In  no  other  way 
can  they  be  of  any  assistance  to  me. 
Tl»e  indications  are,  from  our  balloon 


reconnoissances,  and  from  all  other 
sources,  that  the  enemy  are  intrench¬ 
ing,  daily  increasing  in  force  and  de¬ 
termination  to  fight  desperately/’ 
June  18 — Gives  notice  to  the  Secreta¬ 
ry  that  rebel  troops  have  left  Eich- 
mond  to  reinforce  Jackson.  J une  18. — 
Same  day. — The  President  telegraphs 
that  Jackson  has  been  reinforced  by 
ten  tliousand  from  Eichmond.  The 
President  adds — “  If  this  is  true  it  is 
as  good  as  a  reinforcement  to  you  of 
unequal  force.”  Same  day  McClellan 
rejoins— “  If  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
men  have  left  Eichmond  to  reinforce 
Jackson,  it  illustrates  their  strength 
and  confidence.  After  to-morrow  we 
shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as 
Providence  will  permit.  We  shall 
await  only  a  favorable  condition  of  the 
earth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of 
some  necessary  preliminaries.”  June 
20 — The  President  again  telegraphs 
the  General  that  a  despatch  had  been 
received  from  Gen.  Sigel  corroborating 
the  report  that  Jackson  is  being  rein¬ 
forced  from  Eichmond — suggesting 
that  it  may  not  bo  true  ;  if  he  knew  it 
was  not  true  more  force  could  be  sent 
to  McClellan,  but  as  the  case  stood 
this  could  not  safely  be  done. 

There  follows  a  detailed  statement 
from  the  Adjutant  General’s  office, 
showing  that  on  the  20th  June,  1862, 
McClellan’s  army  contained  as  fol¬ 
lows — “  aggregate  present  for  duty, 
115,102 ;  on  special  duty,  12,225 ;  ab¬ 
sent,  29,511.  Total  aggregate  of  pres¬ 
ent  and  absent,  156,808. 

June  25. — McClellan  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  desiring  particular  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  position  and  move¬ 
ments  of  Jackson. 

June  25-McClellan  telegraphs  I 
incline  to  think  that  Jackson  willl  at¬ 
tack  my  right  and  rear.  The  rebel 
force  is  stated  at  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  including  Jackson  and  Beaure¬ 
gard.  1  shall  have  to  contend  against 
vastly  superior  odds,  if  these  reports 
be  true,  but  the  army  will  do  all  in  the 
power  of  men  to  hold  their  position, 
and  repulse  any  attack.  I  regret  my 
great  inferiority  of  numbers,  but  feel 
that  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  it, 
as  I  have  not  failed  to  represent  re¬ 


peatedly  the  necessity  for  rein¬ 
forcements;  that  this  was  the  deci¬ 
sive  point,  and  that  all  the  available 
means  of  the  government  should  be 
concentrated  here.  I  will  do  all  that 
a  general  can  do  with  the  splendid  ar- 
mj^  1  have  the  honor  to  command,  and 
if  it  is  destrojmd  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it,  and 
share  its  fate;  but  if  the  result  ot  the 
action,  which  will  probably  occur  to¬ 
morrow,  or  within  a  short  time,  is  a 
disaster,  the  resj^onsibility  cannot  be 
thrown  on  my  shoulders.  It  must 
rest  where  it  belongs.  I  feel  that  there 
is  no  use  in  again  asking  for  reinforce¬ 
ments.” 

June  26. — The  President  to  General 
McClellan  :  “  The  despatch  suggesting 
the  probability  of  your  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  talking  of  where  the  responsibility 
will  belong,  pains  me  very  much.  I 
give  you  all  I  can,  and  act  upon  the 
presumption  that  you  will  do  the  best 
you  can  with  what  you  have,  while 
you  continue,  ungenerousl}^,  I  think,  to 
assume  that  I  could  give  you  more  if 
I  would.  I  have  omitted,  and  shall 
omit,  no  opportunitj^  to  send  you  re¬ 
inforcements  whenever  I  possibly  can. 

“  P.S. — General  Pope  thinks  if  you 
fall  back,  it  wmuld  be  much  better 
towards  the  York  Eiver  than  towards 
the  James.  As  Pope  now  has  charge 
of  the  capital,  please  confer  with  him 
through  the  telegraph. 

“A.  Lincoln.” 

I  shall  defer  comments  upon  these 
facts  (and  this  extraordinary  post¬ 
script,  too),  briefly  but  fairly  stated, 
until  my  next  number  ;  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  most  important  point  in  the 
progress  of  the  campaign.  In  the 
meantime,  will  the  reader  please  di¬ 
rect  his  attention  to  the  following  in¬ 
quiries  : 

1.  Could  General  McClellan  possi¬ 
bly  have  done  anything  more  or  bet¬ 
ter  before  Eichmond  than  he  actually 
performed  ? 

2.  Had  he  been  reinforced,  could  he 
have  taken  Eichmond  ? 

3.  Ought  he  not  to  have  been  rein¬ 
forced  ? 

I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  theso 


questions  with  fairness  and  candor  in 
my  next. 

No.  XVI. 

CHANGE  OF  BASE. 

My  notice  of  the  progress  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  has  been  brought 
down  to  June  26th.  On  tlie  next  da}^, 
June  27th,  1862,  the  battle  of  Gaine’s 
Mill  was  fought.  Fair  Oakes,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  the  side  towards 
Eichmond;  Gaines’s  Mill  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  this  stream.  At  Gaines’s 
Mill  our  forces  were  led  by  Gen.  Fitz 
John  Porter.  The  number  of  our 
forces  engaged  in  that  battle  is  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  by  the  witnesses  who 
have  testified.  Some  put  their  num¬ 
ber  below,  others  above  30,000.  The 
general  in  immediate  command 'on 
our  side  puts  our  number  above  30,000, 
and  so  would  have  stated  had  he  been 
examined  as  a  witness,  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  not  called.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  theory  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  endeavored  to  make  out,  that 
Porter’s  command  should  have  been 
united  to  the  command  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river  before  the  battle 
of  Gaines’s  Mill.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gen.  Porter  entertains  the  opinion 
that  had  he  been  reinforced  by  several 
regiments  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  he  could  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  effectually  repelling  the  greatly 
superior  numbers  that  assailed  him, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  our  troops 
could  have  assaulted  the  fortifications 
before  Richmond.  Indeed  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  he  been 
furnished  with  5oi)  axes  at  the  time 
when  he  sent  for  them  by  General 
Barnard,  he  might  have  successfully 
defended  his  position.  But  through 
some  misapprehension  or  negligence, 
the  request,  which  should  have  been 
delivered  by  Gen.  Barnard  at  head¬ 
quarters,  was  not  delivered,  and  the 
necessary  aid  was  consequently  with¬ 
held.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  generals  in  command  on  the 
Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
were  ex23ecting  an  attack,  and  were 
therefore  reluctant  to  part  with  any 
part  of  their  respective  commands. 
General  McClellan  is  asked :  “  As 
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soon  as  you  had  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  enemy  proposed  to 
attack  jmu  in  force,  should  not  the 
two  wings  of  your  arm}^  have  been 
united  to  repel  the  attack  ?  And  was 
this  donej  And  if  not,  whj^  not?” 
Answer — The  right  wing  was  drawn 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bridges  as  soon  as  v/as  praeticable 
under  the  circumstances,  after  we 
knew  definitely  of  Jackson’s  approach. 
The  intentions  of  the  enemy  were  dif¬ 
ficult  to  divine.  lie  apppeared  in 
force  on  both  banks  of  tlie  Chicka¬ 
hominy,  and  made  several  sharp  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  right  bankas  well  as  the 
left.  So  that  I  do  not  think  more 
troops  could  wisely  have  been  sent  to 
the  support  of  Porter  than  were  ac¬ 
tually  sent.”  Question — “  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy,  as  an  attack  was  to  be  made 
by  him,  would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  have. placed  both  wings  of  our 
army  on  the  same  side  of  the  Chicka¬ 
hominy  prior  to  the  battle  of  Gaines’s 
Mills?”  Answer — “I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  have  been  brouglit  to 
the  same  side  of  the  river  before  they 
actually  were.”  This  course  of  in¬ 
quiry  was  closely  pressed  upon  the 
general  through  a  number  of  other 
questions,  but  he  persists  in  testify¬ 
ing — “  We  had  great  difficulty  in  as¬ 
certaining  the  intentions  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  I  do  not  see  that,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  the  time,  we  could  have 
done  differently  from  what  we  did  do.* 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  battle, 
which  was  as  bravely  and  obstinately 
fought  as  any  battle  during  the  war, 
it  was  finally  decided  by  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan  to  change  his  base  of  operations 
to  the  James  River;  and  our  whole 
force,  on  the  night  of  this  battle,  was 
withdrawn  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy;  the  last  troops  left 
about  daybreak  of  the  succeeding  day. 
The  trains  commenced  moving  to 
James  River  that^night,  June  28,  1862. 
On  the  27th  June,  12M.,  McClellan 
telegraphs  the  Secretary  of  War: 
“  My  change  of  position  on  other  side 
is  just  in  time.  Heavy  attack  now 
being  made  by  Jackson  and  two  other 
divisions.  Expect  attack  also  on  this 
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side/’  Same  day,  3  P.M  ,  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan’s  chief  of  staff  telegraphs  the 
Secretary  of  War:  “We  have  been 
fighting  all  day  against  greatly  su¬ 
perior  numbers.”  “Our  men  fight 
like  vctei’ans,  and  will  do  all  that  men 
can  do.”  At  20  minutes  past  midnight, 
morning  of  June  28th,  McClellan 
telegraphs  the  Secretary  of  War:  “I 
know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On 
this  side  of  the  river  (the  right  bank) 
we  repulsed  several  very  strong  at¬ 
tacks.  On  the  left  bank  our  men  did 
all  that  men  could  do — all  that  soldiers 
could  accomplish  ;  but  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  num¬ 
bers,  even  after  I  brought  my  last 
reserves  into  action.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  is  terrible.  I  believe  it  will 
prove  the  most  desparate  battle  of  the 
war.  The  sad  remnants  of  my  men 
behave  as  men.  Those  battalions 
who  fought  most  bravely  and  suffered 
most  are  still  in  the  best  order;  my 
regulars  were  superb,  and  I  count 
upon  what  are  left  to  turn  another 
battle,  in  company  with  their  gallant 
comrades  of  the  volunteers. 

“  Had  I  twenty  thousand,  or  even 
ten  thousand  fresh  troops  to  use  to¬ 
morrow,  I  could  take  Eichmond  ;  but 
I  have  not  a  man  yi  reserve,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  cover  my  retreat  and  save 
the  material  and  personal  of  the  army. 
If  we  have  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet 
preserved  our  honor,  and  no  one  need 
blush  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

“  1  have  lost  this  battle  because  my 
force  was  too  small;  I  again  repeat  I 
am  not  responsible  for  this;  and  I  sa}^ 
it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general 
who  feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every 
brave  man  who  lias  been  needlessly 
sacrificed  to-day.  I  still  hope  to  re¬ 
trieve  our  fortune;  but  to  do  this  the 
government  must  view  the  matter 
with  the  same  earnestness  that  I  do  ; 
you^  must  send  me  very  large  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  send  them  at  once.  I 
shall  draw  back  to  this  side  of  the 
Cliickahominjg  and  think  I  can  with¬ 
draw  all  our  material.  Please  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  this  battle  wm  lost 
nothing  but  men,  and  those  the  best 
we  have.  In  addition  to  w’hat  I  have 
already  said,  I  only  wish  to  say  to  the 


President  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  in 
regarding  me  as  ungenerous  when  I 
said  that  my  force  was  too  weak.  I 
merely  reiterated  a  truth  which  to-day 
has  been  too  plainly  proved.  I  should 
have  gained  this  battle  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  fresh  men.  If  at  this  instant  I 
could  dispose  of  ten  thousand  fresh 
men,  I  would  gain  a  victory  to-mor¬ 
row;  I  know  that  a  few  thousand  men 
more  would  have  changed  this  battle 
from  a  defeat  to  a  victory.  As  it  is, 
government  must  not  and  cannot  hold 
me  responsible  for  the  result.  I  feel 
too  earnestly — I  have  seen  too  ma  y 
dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel 
otherwise  than  that.  The  government 
has  not  sustained  the  army.  If  you 
do  not  do  so  now,  the  game  is  lost.” 

Let  this  letter  be  read  with  care.  It 
exhibits  an  earnestness  which,  if  it  had 
been  properly  met  b}"  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  wmuld  have  ensured  the 
capture  of  Eichmond;  but  it  failed,  as 
all  previous  appeals  since  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg  had  failed,  to  ex¬ 
cite  that  vigor  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  government  which,  be¬ 
yond  all  peradventure.  could  have  fur¬ 
nished,  as  before  shown,  the  required 
reinforcements.  Had  there  been  the 
same  earnestness  manifested  that  has 
since  been  exhibited  to  take  Vicks¬ 
burg,  or  Charleston,  or  to  repel  the 
late  invasion  of  Lee’s  arm^^  of  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
General  McClellan  would  have  ful¬ 
filled  his  promise  to  take  Eichmond, 
and  won  the  approbation  and  applause 
of  his  country  and  the  world,  and, 
more  than  that,  wmuld  ere  this  time 
have  suppressed  the  great  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Why  has  the  Army  of  the  West 
been  more  successful  than  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac?  That  army  has  not 
conquered  superior  numbers,  behind 
their  own  fortifications,  w’liich  General 
McClellan  was  expected  to  do,  and 
which  he  has  been  censured  for  not 
doing.  General  Grant  has  not  been 
thwarted  and  overruled  in  his  plans, 
and  in  their  execution,  as  McClellan 
was. 

An  hour  before  the  letter  above 
copied  was  sent  by  telegraph.  General 
McClellan  conferred  with  Gen.  Heint 
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zelmun.  This  officer  testifies  :  “  About 
10  o’clock,  P.M.,  June  27,  I  got  a  tele¬ 
gram  that  Gen.  McClellan  vvisiiecl  to 
see  me  immediately,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  off.  lie  had,  in  the  meantime, 
established  his  headquarters  on  my 
side  of  the  Chickahomin3^  I  went 
over  there,  and  found  them  all  packed 
up,  ready  to  move.  The  general  stated 
the  situation  of  affairs,  and  what  he 
proposed  to  do.  One  thing  was  to 
move  across  to  the  James  Kiver.  The 
other  plan  was  to  collect  all  the  troops 
from  my  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
and  have  a  battle  the  next  day,  and 
throw  everything  upon  the  result  of 
that  battle.  I  asked  him  what  wmuld 
be  the  result  if  we  lost.  He  said  that 
if  we  were  defeated  the  army  would 
be  lost,  but  that  he  was  inclined  to 
risk  everything  on  that  battle.  I  told 
him  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country,  I  thought,  to  save  that  army; 
that  we  w^ould  be  ruined  if  that  army 
was  lost;  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  us  not  to  fight  that  battle, 
but  to  fall  back  from  there  to  James 
River;  that  we  could  reach  there  with 
a  loss  of  perhaps  a  few  pieces  of  siege 
artillery  and  some  wagons,  and  then 
we  couid  receive  reinforcements.  He 
said  that  was  his  opinion  ;  still  he  felt 
inclined  to  risk  everything  on  a  battle. 
The  next  day  we  commenced  to  re¬ 
treat.”  Col.  Alexander,  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  corps,  on  the  28th  June,  received 
instructions  from  Gen.  McClellan  to 
conduct  a  reconnoissance  to  James 
River  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  any  enemy  on  the 
road,  and  for  ordering  up  supplies  to 
the  army,  for  he  intended  to  march 
there.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
commanding  general  did  not  rely  ex¬ 
clusively  on  his  own  judgment  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  important  step  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  take,  and  that  preliminary 
measures  were  carefully  taken  for  the 
removal  of  the  army. 

The  President  sent  a  telegraphic  re¬ 
ply  to  Gen.  McClellan’s  letter  :  “  June 
28,  1862.  Save  your  army  at  all 
events.  Will  send  reinforcements  as 
fast  as  we  can.  Of  course  they  cannot 
reach  you  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next 
day.  I  have  not  said  you  wmre  ungen¬ 


erous  for  saying  you  needed  reinforce¬ 
ments  ;  1  thought  you  were  ungene¬ 
rous  in  assuming  that  I  did  not  send 
them  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  feel  any 
misfortune  to  you  and  your  army 
quite  as  keenly  as  you  feel  it  yourself. 
If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a 
repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
enemy  not  being  in  Washington.  We 
protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy 
concentrated  on  j^ou.  Had  we  stripped 
Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon 
us  before  the  troops  sent  could  have 
got  to  you.  Less  than  a,  week  ago 
you  notified  us  that  reinforcements 
were  leaving  Richmond  to  come  in 
front  of  us.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  neither  you  nor  the  government  is 
to  blame’’ 

The  last  sentence  in  the  President’s 
telegram  I  have  italicised,  and  shall 
comment  upon  it  in  my  ne:3t  number. 
Ho.  XVli. 

“IT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
CASE,  AND  NEITHER  YOU 
NOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  TO 
BLAME.” 

This  is  the  declaration  communica¬ 
ted  by  the  President  ol  the  United 
States  to  General  McClellan  on  the 
28th  day  of  June,  1862,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Gaine’s  Mill.  The 
commander-in-chief  acquits  his  subor¬ 
dinate  general  of  all  blame.  With 
this  the  general  might,  so  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  have  been 
satisfied.  But  he  did  not  concur  in 
opinion  with  his  superior  officer;  he 
thought  that  “  the  nature  of  the  case” 
might  have  been  entirely  altered  by 
supplying  him  with  reinforcements, 
and  that  it  was  clearly  within  the 
power  of  the  government  to  supply 
the  reinforcements  called  for.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Pj-esident 
prolonged  the  rebellion.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  of  General  McClellan  favored  the 
immediate  suppression  of  the  rebel-  | 
lion.  How  came  the  President  to  ar-  i 
rive  at  his  conclusion  ?  He  was  led  to 
believe  that  if  he  sent  the  reinforce-  j 
ments  asked  for,  he  would  leave 
Washington  unprotected.  So  he  con¬ 
soles  himself  and  tries  to  console  the 
general  by  saying:  “  If  you  have  had  i 
a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse,  it  is  the 


pi'ice  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being 
in  Washington.”  That  the  President 
was  wrong  in  his  conclasion  has  been 
/ally  shown  in  these  numbers.  There 
was  not  a  day  after  the  army  reached 
the  Peninsula  when  General  McClel¬ 
lan  could  not  have  been  reinforced  by 
more  than  20,000  troops  in  addition  to 
those  already  sent  him  without  at  all 
weakening  the  defences  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  general  could  safely  leave 
his  whole  military  reputation  to  the 
decision  of  a  competent  military  tri¬ 
bunal  on  this  point.  Indeed,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
any  better  way  to  defend  Washington 
than  by  sending  troops  directly  to 
Pichniond  to  assault  it. 

The  President  is  not  a  military 
man,  and  was  not  a  competent  per¬ 
son  to  decide  what  force  was  required 
for  the  protection  of  Washington,  nor 
how  this  force  should  be  divided,  nor 
where  its  divisions  should  be  placed 
to  effect  this  object.  This  is  said  with 
no  intention  of  underestimating  his 
abilities  as  a  statesman.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  he  did  not  rely  on  his  own 
unassisted  judgment  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  ;  then  the  question  arises,  who  mis¬ 
led  him  ?  who  gave  him  bad  advice  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General 
McClellan  began  to  call  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  immediately  after  Yorktown 
was  evacuated.  On  the  28th  day  of 
May  he  says:  “It  is  the  policy  and 
duty  of  the  government  to  send  me  by 
water  all  the  well-drilled  troops  avail- 
ahle.  I  am  confident  that  Washing¬ 
ton  is  in  no  danger.^’  Who  in  the 
whole  army  better  understood  what 
defences  were  required  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Washington?  Who  could  give 
a  more  reliable  professional  0])inion 
on  this  point  than  General  McClellan? 
Gertu-al  McDowell  saw  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  sending  reinforcements. 
It  has  been  stated  recently  in  the 
newspapers  ihat  General  Wadsworth 
was  in  favor  of  sending  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Tlie  testimony  of  General  Ethan 
Allen  Hitchcock  shows  conclusively, 
I  think,  that  he  first  gave  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  alarm  in  respect  to  the  de¬ 
fences  of  Washington,  and  that  too  in 
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the  absence  of  Gen.  McClellan.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  niHlitayy  au¬ 
thority  upon  whose  advice  the  Presi¬ 
dent  acted  in  keeping  back  the  rein¬ 
forcements.  General  Hitchcock  was 
not  a  general  having  any  command, 
but  was  a  cabinet  adviser  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  military  matters.  It  may 
well  be  asked,  ought  the  President  to 
have  any  such  irresponsible  adviser  ? 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Goneral- 
in-Chief  are  at  the  head  of  the  military 
department  of  the  government,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  President  himself,  but 
not  a  particle  more  subject  to  such  su¬ 
pervision  and  control  than  any  other 
department  of  the  government.  The 
President  is  just  as  much  entitled  to 
select  a  private  adviser  in  matters  of 
finances,  overlooking  and  ignoring  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  he  has 
to  select  a  secret  adviser  in  military 
matters.  There  is  no  authority  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  testimony  for  saying 
that  any  of  the  commanders  in  the 
field  dissented  from  the  view  above 
expressed  by  Gen.  McClellan  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  defences  of  Washington, 
or  concurred  in  the  opinion  upon 
which  the  President  acted. 

It  thus  appears  that  but  for  General 
Hitchcock,  McDowell’s  corps  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  Peninsula — that 
reinforcements  would  have  been  sent 
sufficient  to  have  effectually  repulsed 
the  enemy  at  Gaines’  Mill,  and  had 
he  been  there  so  repulsed,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  changing 
the  base  of  operations,  but  the  Aving 
of  the  army  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  would  have  been  able 
to  enter  Kichmond. 

It  is  easy  for  fancy  to  conjecture 
Avhat  effects  Avould  liave  followed 
had  this  result  been  reached  at  that 
time,  more  than  a  year  ago.  What  an 
amount  of  treasure  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  country  j  what  a  number 
of  valuable  lives  would  have  been  pre¬ 
served  ;  what  apprehensions,  and  fears, 
and  alarms,  and  fearful  forebodings 
we  should  all  havse  been  spared  I  Can 
any  man  say  that  General  McClellan 
is  to  blame  for  not  reaching  this  re¬ 
sult  ?  What  more  could  he  have  done 


than  he  did  ?  Yefc,  strange  to  say, 
this  joint  committee  have  made  him 
the  subject  of  their  censure.  The 
country  will  judge  between  them  and 
him. 

No.  XYIII. 

The  autumnal  elections,  even  aown 
to  the  Municipal  election  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  are  over.  These  num¬ 
bers  will  now  be  resumed.  I  have 
felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  write 
or  say  anything  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  General  McClellan  with  a 
view  of  influencing  the  elections  of 
1863,  and  my  communications  have 
therefore  been  for  a  time  suspended. 

The  last  conflict  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  which  has  been  noticed  is 
the  battle  of  Gaines’  Mill.  Since  that 
battle  was  the  subject  of  comment. 
Major  General  Pitz  John  Porter  has 
published  under  his  own  signature  im¬ 
portant  testimony  in  relation  to  it. 
No  man  is  more  capable  of  furnishing 
reliable  testimony  relative  to  this  bat¬ 
tle  than  General  Fitz  John  Porter, 
since  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  it 
on  the  side  of  our  government.  There 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt,  in  a  candid 
view  of  all  the  testimony,  that  if  at 
that  time  General  McClellan  had  been 
reinforced  with  the  troops  which  he 
implored  his  government  to  send  him, 
he  could  have  taken  Itichmond. 

Let  us  pause  to  contemplate  the 
state  of  things  on  the  Peninsula  at  the 
moment  when  General  McClellan  was 
forced  to  change  his  position  in  front 
of  the  rebel  capital.  I  speak  not  now 
of  the  interference  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  with  his  original  plan  of 
operations,  approved  and  sanctioned 
by  that  department,  by  withholding 
McDowell’s  force  while  our  army  lay 
before  Yorktown,  nor  of  preventing 
the  junction  of  McDowell’s  and  Fitz 
John  Porter’s  commands  at  Hanover 
Court  House  ;  but  if  after  these  omis¬ 
sions  or  blunders,  twenty  or  even  ten 
thousand  fresh  troops  had  been  placed 
under  McClellan’s  command,  this  gen¬ 
eral  could  have  entered  Jlichmond,  in 
the  face  of  superior  numbers  fighting 
behind  their  own  intrenchments.  Im- 
probai'le  as  this  may  have  seemed  at 
the  time,  yet  McClellan  knew  what  his 
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brave  followers  were  capable  of  per¬ 
forming;  and  that  he  did  not  overesti¬ 
mate  their  power  is  proved  by  wliat 
they  actually  accomplished  before  the 
arrival  of  our  army  at  Harrison’s 
Landing.  Although  the  enemy  had 
the  advantage  of  a  defensive  position 
behind  their  own  intrenchments,  yet 
even  ten  thousand  fresh  troops  at 
Gaines’  Mill,  or  at  MaP;orn  Hill,  could 
have  ensured  the  conquest  of  Eich- 
mond. 

The  excuse  for  not  sending  rein¬ 
forcements  is  that  all  the  troops  in 
Virginia,  not  before  Eichmond,  were 
required  for  the  defence  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
such  an  excuse  is  not  a  valid  one.  If 
there  were  not  sufficient  troops  before 
Washington,  or  near  it,  for  its  protec¬ 
tion,  the  whole  country  knows  that 
one  call  from  the  President  could  have 
collected  in  one  week  from  the  loj'al 
cities  and  States  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  true  and  valiant  men 
ready  and  eager  to  defend  the  capital 
of  the  country.  Zeal  for  the  cause  of 
loyalty  was  at  its  highest  pitch  of  fer¬ 
vor  at  the  time  when  General  McClel¬ 
lan  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac. 

Eeinforcements  were  not  sent,  and 
Eichmond  was  not  taken.  The  omis¬ 
sion  to  send  these  reinforcements  was 
so  clearly  Avrong  that  the  conviction 
has  forced  itself  upon  many  minds 
that  the  Pi’esident,  influenced  by  the 
advice  of  unwise  or  unpatriotic  coun¬ 
selors,  did  not  wish  to  take  the  rebel 
capital  at  that  time  by  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  General  McClellan.  But  sup¬ 
pose  this  judgment  to  bo  an  unchari¬ 
table  one;  suppose  there  was  only  an 
error  of  judgment  on  the  pai't  of  the 
VYar  Department,  why  should  the 
blame  for  a  failure  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign  bo  cast  upon  Gen  McClel¬ 
lan?  Why  should  he  bo  held  up  to 
the  country  as  the  cause  of  this  fail¬ 
ure  ?  Why  should  he  bo  hunted,  as 
he  has  been  hunted,  like  a  deer  upon 
the  mountains?  He  has  been  called  a 
ti'aitor — no  soldier — a  coward  !  What 
justification,  what  aj)ology  can  bo  giv¬ 
en  for  such  persecution?  Amidst  all 
this  manifestation  of  hatred  and  ma- 
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lignity,  the  subject  of  it  has  remained 
silent;  when  reviled  he  has  not  reviled 
again,  but  with  care,  industry,  and  pa¬ 
tience  he  has  written  a  history  of  his 
campaigns,  fortified  by  official  docu¬ 
ments  and  correspondence,  in  a  report 
made  to  the  War  Department.  This 
report  it  is  said  he  has  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  make  public,  so  that  the  peo¬ 
ple,  his  fellow-citizens,  may  have  all 
the  evidence  before  them,  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  judgment  upon  his 
military  ^  r  r  jcr.  But  that  permission 
is  denied  L  in,  yet  lie  remains  silent; 
the  articles  of  war  will  not  permit 
him  to  speak;  he  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  obey  those  articles.  The 
day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  justice 
shall  be  done  this  accomplished  sol¬ 
dier  and  true  patriot.  All  his  decla¬ 
rations  have  been  inspired  by  the  lof¬ 
tiest  patriotism.  In  a  conversation 
with  him,  not  public,  he  informed  me 
that  no  peace  with  the  rebels  should 
be  thought  of  until  their  military  or¬ 
ganizations  were  put  down,  nor  until 
Northern  men  could  be  permitted  to 
travel,  visit  or  settle  in  the  South,  and 
have  all  their  constitutional  rights  re¬ 
spected.  This  conversation  was  prior 
to  the  State^  election  in  Connecticut 
in  April  last,  and  in  reference  to  that 
election. 

Many  months  since  Gen.  McClellan 
was  deprived  of  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  army 
which  lie  loved,  and  which  loved  him. 
Little  but  disaster  has  befallen  that 
army  since  he  left  it;  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  brave  men 
composing  it,  when  he  left  the  army, 
now  fill  honored  graves.  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  country,  when  the  full  time  ar¬ 
rives  for  the  expression  of  that  judg¬ 
ment,  will  be  that  those  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  would  never  have  been  beheld  if 
George  B.  McClellan  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  command.  Let  this  fact  be 
pondered  by  all  tliose  who  have  been 
bereaved  oi‘  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  disasti'oiis  battles  which  have  been 
fought  since  the  father  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  torn  from  his 
children.  But  these  bereaved  fathers, 
and  mothers,  and  sons,  and  wives,  and 


daughters  are  not  the  only  persons 
who  have  cause  of  complaint  and  la¬ 
mentation.  All  the  soldiers  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  which  composed  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  their  friends 
and  fellow-citizens  at  home,  have 
just  cause  of  complaint.  They  have 
been  placed  in  a  false  position;  they 
have  been  injured;  the  section  of 
country  in  wdiich  they  dwell  has  been 
made  to  suffer  b}^  a  comparison  with 
the  inhabitants  of  another  section; 
their  reputation  for  valor  and  prowmss 
has  been  breathed  upon  ;  their  honor 
has  been  tarnished.  If  McClellan  had 
taken  Pichmond;  if  McClellan  had 
been  left  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  no  inference  unfavorable 
to  the  valor  and  skill  and  manhood  of 
NorMicrn  and  Eastern  troops  wmuld 
have  suggested  itself  to  any  mind. 
Then  the  President  of  the  Un4ted 
States  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
write  to  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  in  the  city  of  New  York  : 

‘'You  purpose  also  to  celebrate  our 
Western  victories.  Freed  from  ap¬ 
prehension  of  wmunding  the  just  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  brave  soldiers  fighting 
elsewhere,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  me  to  join  in  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  to  those  of  the  great 
West,  with  whom  I  was  born  and  have 
passed  my  life.” 

lie  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  bis 
birth-place,  “the  Great  West,”  and 
but  for  his  own  interference  he  could 
have  been  spared  the  fear  of  wound¬ 
ing  ‘‘the  sensibilities  of  brave  soldiers 
elsewhere.” 

No.  N.IX. 

CHANGE  OF  BASE  . 

In  my  previous  numbers  I  have  not 
commented  on  tlie  progress  of  our 
army  after  the  battle  of  Gaines’  Mill, 
when  General  McClellan  decided  to 
change  the  base  of  operations  of  that 
army.  Since  the  appeai’ance  of  Gen. 
McClellan’s  report  there  is  no  longer 
a  necessity  of  continuing  a  narrative 
of  the  march  of  the  army  or  its  con¬ 
flicts;  they  are  all  contained  in  that 
report,  which  I  hope  will  be  consult¬ 
ed  by  every  citizen  of  the  country. 
The  campaign^of  the  Peninsula  is  an 


item  so  important  in  the  conduct  of 
the  civil  war  in  which  the  country  is 
engaged,  that  without  a  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  it  no  citizen  can 
pass  an  intelligent  and  just  judgment 
upon  the  character  of  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  Administration  seeks  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  rule  by  the  sufferages 
of  the  people,  the  report  of  Gen. 
McClellan  should  be  carefull}^^  studied. 
It  is  a  document  so  clear  in  its  state¬ 
ments,  bearing  on  its  face  the  impress  ' 
of  truth,  and  verified  by  official  cor¬ 
respondence  and  reports,  that  it  may 
be  relied  upon  as  an  authentic  history. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  that  every 
voter  in  the  country  could  be  made 
acquained  with  the  contents  of  this 
report — that  it  could  be  read  by  every 
citizen,  or  read  to  him,  if  from  any 
cause  he  cannot  give  it  a  personal  pe¬ 
rusal. 

That  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did 
make  a  successful  change  of  its  buse, 
and  by  an  effectual  resistance  did  repel 
all  attacks  made  by  the  rebel  army  to 
prevent  this  change,  and  beat  back 
with  terrible  slaughter  the  assailants; 
that  the  movements  of  our  array  on 
its  march  were  by  night,  and  the  bat¬ 
tles  were  through  seven  continuous 
days,  are  facts  not  disputed.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  that  these  movements  and 
sanguinaiy  conflicts,  terminating  in 
the  arrival  at  the  position  sought  to 
be  reached,  were  not  unpremeditated, 
accidental  or  fortuitous,  but  were 
planned  and  ordered  and  supervised 
by  the  general  commanding  the  vast 
host  comprising  the  army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  George  B.  McClellan.  Never 
before  on  the  American  soil  was  such  a 
fete  performed;  there  is  no  passage 
in  the  military  history  of  our  countiy 
so  luminous  as  that  which  records  the 
doings  of  our  army  during  those  seven 
(kiys.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  act 
or  series  of  acts  has  shed  such  lustre 
on  our  arms  in  the  view  of  scientific 
and  experienced  military  men  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  the  movements  of  our  army 
in  retiring  from  the  Chickahominy  to 
the  James,  in  the  face  of  a  foe  su¬ 
perior  in  numbers  and  led  by  able 
commanders.  No  one  military  exploit 


in  the  progress  of  this  civil  war  has 
done  more  to  admonish  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  operations  of  the  lawful 
government  of  the  country  to  sup- 
press  the  rebellion,  and  therefore  to  ! 
prevent  such  interference. 

Even  Pollard,  the  Confederate  his¬ 
torian  of  the  war,  is  compelled  to,  • 
admit  with  reluctance,  that  the  ' 
skill  and  spirit  with  which  Me  lellan 
had  managed  to  retreat  was  indeed 
remarkable,  and  afforded  no  mean 
proofs  of  his  generalship.  At  every 
stage  of  his  retreat,  says  this  author, 
he  had  confronted  our  forces  with  a 
strong  rear  guard,  and  had  eneoun-  ' 
tered  us  with  organized  lines  of  battle, 
and  regular  dispositions  of  infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery.  His  heavy  j 
rifled  cannon  had  been  used  against  us 
constantly  on  his  retreat.  A  ])ortion 
of  his  forces  had  now  effected  com¬ 
munications  with  the  rivers  at  points 
below  City  Point.  The  plan  of  cutting 
off  his  communication  with  the  river, 
which  was  to  have  been  executed  by 
a  movement  of  Holmes’  division  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  river,  was  frustra¬ 
ted  by  the  severe  fire  of  the  gun¬ 
boats,  and  since  that  the  situation  of 
the  enem}^  appeared  to  be  that  of  di 
vision  or  dispersion  of  his  forces,  one 
portion  resting  on  the  river,  and  the 
other  to  some  extent  involved  by  our 
lines.” 

“  It  had  been  stated  to  the  public  of 
Richmond,  with  great  precision  of 
detail,  that  on  the  evening  of  Satur¬ 
day  the  28th  of  June,  we  had  brought 
the  enemy  to  bay  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Chickahominy,  and  that  it  only 
remained  to  finish  him  in  a  single 
battle.  Such  in  fact  appeared  to  have 
been  the  situation.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  it  was  perceived  that 
our  supposed  resources  of  genci'alship 
had  given  us  too  much  confidence; 
that  the  enemy  had  managed  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himself  from  the  critical  posi¬ 
tion,  and,  having  massed  his  forces, 
had  succeeded  under  cover  of  the  night 
in  opening  a  way  to  the  James  Hiver.” 

“  Upon  this  untoward  event,  the 
operations  of  the  army  on  the  Eicb- 
mond  side  of  the  Chickahominy  were 
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to  follow  a  fugitive  arm}^’  through  a 
country  where  he  had  admirable 
opportunities  of  concealment,  and 
through  the  swamps  and  forests  of 
which  he  had  retreated  with  the  most 
remarkable  judgment,  dexterity  and 
spirit  of  fortitude/^ 

Thus  much  for  the  testimony  of  our 
enemy.  The  commander  and  historian 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
fully  authorized  to  say  : — “  The  seven 
days  are  classical  in  American  history  ; 
those  days  in  which  the  noble  soldiers 
of  the  Union  and  Constitution  fought 
an  overwhelming  enemy  by  day,  and 
retreated  from  successive  victories  by 
night,  through  a  week  of  battle,  clos¬ 
ing  the  terrible  series  of  conflicts  with 
the  ever  memorable  victory  of  Mal¬ 
vern,  where  they  drove  back  beaten 
and  shattered  the  entire  Eastern  army 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  thus  secured 
for  themselves  a  place  for  rest  and  a 
point  for  a  new  advance  upon  the 
capital  from  the  banks  of  the  Janies.’^ 
Hear  the  testimony  from  Europe. 
Mr.  Motley,  our  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Yienna,  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  in  October,  1862. 
The  letter  will  be  found  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence  communicated  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
pages  569  and  570.  Extract :  “  In  this 
connection  I  deem  worthy  of  ^mur  no¬ 
tice  a  brief  extract  from  a  remarkable 
series  of  papers  in  the  principal  mili¬ 
tary  journal  of  this  empire,  in  which 
the  course  of  our  campaigns  is  criti¬ 
cised,  sometimes  severely,  but  never 
ungenerously  ;  always  with  talent, 
and  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  topographically  and  strategi¬ 
cally,  and  with  a  firm  disposition  to 
do  justice.  You  will  be  interested  to 
read  the  comments  of  so  able  a  writer 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  our  armies 
from  the  James  Eiver.  ^ 

“  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
if  the  general-in  chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  in  haste  to  save  the 
army  intrusted  to  him  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  surrounding  it,  even  from  certain 
destruction ;  from  a  noose,  in  fact, 
which  required  only  to  be  drawn  a 
little  closely  together  in  order  to  suf¬ 
focate  the  soul  of  the  Union.  The 


manner  in  which  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  of  this  most  difficult  of  all  mili¬ 
tary  tasks  redounds  to  his  infinite 
honor,  and  places  him  at  once  in  the 
ranks  of  those  memorable  command¬ 
ers  whose  name  history  treasures  for 
posterity;  men  who,  if  they  have  per¬ 
haps,  not  had  the  art  to  chain  victory 
to  their  banners,  possessed,  at  any 
rate,  the  fortitude,  the  audacity,  and 
the  circumspection  to  rescue  their 
armies  from  impending  ruin  ^  ^  * 

The  American  general  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  war  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and  has  made 
himself  a  complete  master  in  that 
most  difficult  of  professions.  *  *  * 

He  has  manifested  the  unquestioned 
talent  to  save  his  army,  in  a  manner 
not  sufficiently  to  be  admired,  out  of 
the  most  desperate  of  situations. 
Moreau  made  himself  immortal  by  his 
famous  retreat  from  the  filer  to  the 
Ehine  in  the  3^ear  1796.  What  is 
due  to  the  American  general-in¬ 
chief  who  conducted,  with  a  mor¬ 
ally  and  physically  exhausted  army, 
through  a  swampy  pathless  country, 
covered  with  ancient  forests,  and  in 
face  of  an  enemy  outnumbering  him 
two  to  one  the  most  classical  of  all 
retreats  recorded  in  military  history, 
without  a  single  disaster  ? 

JSTo  doubt  this  criticism,  from  a  high 
military  source,  in  an  empire  tho¬ 
roughly  instructed  in  the  art  of  war, 
must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
our  distinguished  ambassador  himself, 
the  author  of  histories  which  are  clas¬ 
sics  in  our  language.  Similar  emo¬ 
tions  must  have  swelled  the  hearts  of 
all  our  loyal  countrymen  in  Europe  at 
the  time.  With  far  different  feelings, 
however,  were  the  commendations  of 
our  American  general  regarded  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War; 
they  could  easily  sacrifice  -  their  coun¬ 
try’s  renown  to  gratify  their  personal 
dislike  for  General  McClellan. 

It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  the  student  of 
history  that  the  military  renown  of 
armies  and  the  nations  they  served, 
has  been  often  as  much  heightened  by 
skilful  and  well-ordered  retreats  from 
situations  of  peril  as  b}^  successful  as¬ 
saults.  The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten 
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thousand  Greeks  under  their  leader 
Xenophon,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  The  haixlly  less 
famous  retreat  of  Moreau  in  1796  has 
been  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Motley.  In 
the  war  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  in  1812-15,  our  navy 
performed  exploits  highly  distin¬ 
guished,  and  greatly  elevated  our  na¬ 
tional  character. 

Ill  the  early  months  of  that  war, 
when  we  had  experienced  little  but 
disasters  on  the  land,  it  was  truly 
said  “  Our  little  navy  has  dragged  up 
by  the  locks  the  drowning  honor  of 
our  country.’^  But  of  all  the  feats  of 
that  navy  in  this  memorable  war, 
there  was  not  one  that  reflected  great¬ 
er  honor  upon  the  naval  arm  of  the 
service  than  the  masterly  escape  of 
Captain  Isaac  Hull  when  in  command 
of  the  frigate  Constitution  fi*om  a 
s(][uadron  of  British  vessels,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  razee  of  sixty-four  guns  and 
four  frigates,  after  a  close  pursuit  of 
three  days  and  nights.  This  display 
of  American  seamanship  was  viewed 
with  admiration  and  astonishment  by 
the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world. 

I  purpose  to  conclude  this  series  of 
articles  in  two  more  numbers ;  one, 
on  the  order  of  the  General-in-Chief 
(Halleck),  to  General  McClellan,  tore- 
move  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  protest  of  the 
latter  general  against  tins  order.  The 
other  number  on  the  letter  of  General 
McClellan  to’the  President,  dated  July 
7,  1862,  concluding  in  these  words, 
remarkable  for  their  solemnity  :  “  I 
may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
and,  as  I  hope  forgiveness  from  my 
Maker,  1  have  written  this  letter  with 
sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love 
for  my  country.^’ 

When  these  numbers  arecompleted 
they  will,  in  compliance  with  nume¬ 
rous  and  urgent  requests  from  distin¬ 
guished  persons  in  many  parts  of  the 
loyal  States,  be  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form  for  general 
circulation.  To  some  extent  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  pamphlets  must  be 
gratuitous.  Persons  wishing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  expense  of  such  distri¬ 
bution,  will  please  communicate  with 


the  Journal  of  Conitnerce,  which  lias 
consented  to  receive  such  contribu¬ 
tions. 

No.  XX. 

OEHEK  TO  LEAYE  THE  PENIN¬ 
SULA. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1862,  General 
Halleck  ordered  General  McClellan  to 
withdraw  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  next 
day,  while  making  preparation  for 
this  important  movement.  General 
McClellan  sends  a  remonstrance  to  the 
general-in-chief,  entreating  him,  in  the 
strongest  terms  afforded  by  our  lan¬ 
guage,  to  rescind  this  order.  In  this 
remonstrance,  couched  in  language 
most  respectful,  he  argues  the  point 
with  great  earnestness  and  power, 
and  concludes  in  these  words  :  “If  my 
counsel  does  not  prevail,  I  will,  with 
a  sad  heart,  obey  your  order  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  directing  to  the 
movements,  which  I  clearly  foresee 
will  be  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  dif¬ 
ficulty,  whatever  skill  I  may  possess. 
Whatever  the  result  may  be — and  may 
God  grant  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my 
forebodings,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  in¬ 
ternal  satisfaction  that  I  have  written 
and  spoken  frankly,  luid  have  sought 
to  do  the  best  in  my  power  to  avert 
disaster  from  my  country.’’ 

This  entreaty  was  unavailing — the 
order  was  not  rescinded. 

Now  the  country  well  knows  what 
has  been  the  sad  experience  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  since,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  this  fatal  order,  it  marched 
from  the  Peninsula.  In  every  great 
battle,  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  this 
army  has  been  defeated  with  immense 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  At  Bull 
Kun  under  Pope;  at  Fredericksburg 
under  Burnside;  at  Chancellorsville 
under  Hooker,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  bravest  and  most 
loyal  troops  have  been  slain  or  dis¬ 
abled.  Families  without  number  have 
been  bereaved  of  husbands  and  fathers, 
of  sons  and  brothers  and  kindred,  or 
have  been  compelletl  to  see  them  crip¬ 
pled  or  maimed.  These  are  sad  re¬ 
sults — were  they  inevitable ‘Z  Might 
they  not  have  been  avoided  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  counsel  of  General  McClellan  ? 


The  counsel  was  to  reinforce  the  army 
where  he  was,  and  from  that  point, 
with  the  reinforced  army,  march  on 
Eichmond.  Hear  what  he  says  :  “  This 
army  is  now  in  excellent  discipline 
and  condition.  We  hold  a  debouche 
on  both  banks  of  the  James  River,  so 
that  we  are  free  to  act  in  any  direc¬ 
tion;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gunboats,  I  consider  our  communica¬ 
tion  as  now  secure. 

N e  are  twenty-five  miles  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  are  not  likely  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  force  sufficient  to  fight  a 
battle  until  we  have  marched  fifteen 
(15)  to  eighteen  (18)  miles,  which 
brings  ns  pmctically  within  ten  (10) 
ten  miles  of  Richmond. 

‘‘  At  Aqiiia  Creek  we  would  be 
seventy-five  (75)  miles  from  Richmond, 
with  land  transportation  all  the  way. 

“  From  here  to  Fort  Monroe  is  a 
march  of  about  seventy  (70)  miles, 
for  I  deem  it  impracticable  to  with¬ 
draw  this  army  and  its  material  ex¬ 
cept  by  land. 

“  The  result  of  the  movement  would 
thus  be  a  march  of  one  hundrend  and 
forty-five  miles  (145)  miles  to  reach  a 
point  now  only  25  miles  distant  and 
to  deprive  ourselves  entirely  of  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  gunboats  and  water 
transportation. 

“  Add  to  this  the  certain  demoral¬ 
ization  of  this  army  which  would  en¬ 
sue,  the  terribly  depressing  effect  upon 
the  people  of  the  North,  and  the  strong 
probability  that  it  would  induce  foreign 
j^owers  to  recognize  our  enemies  ;  and 
these  appear  to  me  sufficient  reasons 
to  make  it  my  imperative  duty  to  urge 
in  the  strongest  terms  afforded  by  our 
language  that  this  order  may  be  re¬ 
scinded,  and  that  far  from  recalling  this 
army,  it  may  be  promptly  reinforced 
to  enable  it  to  assume  the  offensive. 

‘‘  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no 
reinforcements  available.  I  point  to 
Burnside’s  force;  to  that  of  Pope,  not 
necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  defen¬ 
sive  in  front  of  Washington  or  Harper’s 
Ferry  ;  to  those  portions  of  the  army 
in  tlic  West  not  required  for  a  strict 
defensive  there.  Here,  directly  in 
front  of  this  army,  is  the  heart  of  the 
rebellion;  it  is  here  that  all  our  re¬ 


sources  should  be  collected  to  strike 
the  blow  which  will  determine  the 
fate  of  the  nation. 

“  All  points  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance  elsewhere  should  be  abandoned, 
and  every  available  man  brought 
here;  a  decided  victory  here  and  the 
military  strength  of  the  rebellion  is 
crushed.  It  matters  not  what  partial 
reverses  we  may  meet  with  elsewhere ; 
here  is  the  true  defence  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  it  is  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  that  the  fate  of  the  Union 
should  be  decided.” 

True,  this  army  has  retrieved  its 
tarnished  reputation  at  South  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Antietam  under  McClellan, 
and  at  Uettysburg  under  Meade.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  in  these 
conflicts  it  was  defending  the  soil  of 
loyal  States,  not  invading  the  region 
of  rebellion.  This  army  was  repealing 
and  driving  back  the  rebel  hosts  who 
had  the  audacity  to  invade  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  loyal  States.  We  only 
prevented  by  these  victories,  and 
barely  prevented,  the  States  which 
had  been  true  to  the  lawful  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  from  being  over¬ 
run,  and  their  cities,  including  the 
national  capital  itself,  from  being  as¬ 
saulted  and  sacked.  Were  these  re¬ 
sults  caused  solely  by  the  order  to 
abandon  the  Peninsula?  Not  entirely. 
It  should  bo  remembered  that  McClel¬ 
lan  was  not  only  ordered  to  march 
from  Harrison’s  Landing  to  Aquia 
Creek,  but  was  deprived  of  his  com¬ 
mand  of  that  arn^  when  it  joined 
the  Army  of  Yirginia.  If  he  had 
been  directed  when  he  left  the  Penin¬ 
sula  to  unite  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  with  the  Army  of  Virginia  under 
Pope,  and  take  command  of  the  two 
armies  united,  the  disaster  of  Bull 
Run  would  not,  it  is  believed,  have 
occurred.  This  is  a  question  which 
the  military  men  in  those  armies  are 
most  competent  to  decide;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  their  decision  would  con¬ 
form  to  the  opinion  above  given. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the 
officers  and  privates  of  these  armies 
knew  and  had  confidence  in  McClel¬ 
lan;  they  did  not  know,  and  to  a  large, 
extent  had  no  confidence  in  Pope. 
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This  fact  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
General  Burnside,  given  before  a  court 
martial.  Why  was  this  command 
Avi  thhcld  from  General  McClellan  . 
He  outranked  General  Pope.  i^or 
the  same  reason,  I  fear,  that  the  ori- 
<nnal  plans  of  McClellan,  when  he 
went  to  the  Peninsula,  Avere  interfered 
with  and  defeated;  for  the  same  reason 
that  McDowell  Avas  kept  back  from 
joining  Porter  at  Hanover  Court 
House;  for  the  same  reason  that  re¬ 
inforcements,  repeatedly  caded  toi, 
were  not  sent  to  the  Peninsula,  i-heie 
was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  military  advisers  of  the  President 
inferior  in  rank  to  McClellan,  that 
this  general  should  capture  H^^h- 
mond,  and  gain  the  credit  and  influ¬ 
ence  that  such  a  victory  was  sure  to 
give  him.  Hence  the  mind  of  the 
President  Avas  kept,  by  generals  at 
Washington,  in  a  state  of  constant 
apprehension,  not  to  say  alarm,  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  capital.  One_  call 
from  the  War  Department  requiring 
volunteers  for  the  defence  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  issued  at  any  time  during  the 
months  of  April  or  May  1862,_Avould 
have  filed  all  the  garrisons  in  ^ind 
about  tlic  capital  Avith  some  of  the 
best  and  well  drilled  volunteers  in  the 
States  of  Hew  York,  Massachusetts, 

ConnccticnJt,  and  Ncav  Jersey,  within 

ten  days  after  making  the  call,  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  such  volunteers 
in  large  numbers  Avere  not  only  wil¬ 
ling  but  desirous— eager  for  such  a 
seiwice.  This,  from  what  I  saAV  here 
in  Hew  York,  I  afiirm  without  tear  ct 
contradiction. 

It  Avill  be  observed  that  my  com¬ 
ments  refer  solely  to  the  ^  conse- 
quences  of  occurrences  on  the  lenin- 
sula.  What  General  McClellan  could 
have  done  in  command  of  the  nmted 
armies  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun 
was  demonstrated  by  what  he  actuall} 
did  Avith  these  armies  after  they  Avere 
demoralized  by  defeat.  AYhen  eAmn 

the  President  of  the  Hinted  States 
said  that  the  troops  defeated  under 
Pope  AYOiild  not  fight,  those  troops 
were  collected,  organized,  and  led  on  to 
victory  under  the  general  they  loAmd 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  Avhat 


wnii  any  - -  - 

trained  to  its  exercise,  i he  profes- 


might  have  been  done  by  General* 
McClellan  if  he  had  not  been  sepe- 
rated  from  his  command,  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam. 

But  it  may  be  enquired— “  Why  re¬ 
mind  the  country  of  these  things  now  ? 

It  is  not  patriotic  to  allude  to  lha 
errors  or  mistakes  of  the  past,  Avhile 
the  rebels  are  yet  unconquered,  and 
even  confident  of  success ;  the  country 
even  now  has  need  of  United  eenti-. 
ment  and  action  to  put  down  the  great 
rebellion.”  Admitted ;  yet  it  is  never¬ 
theless  useful  to  examine  and  criticise 
the  past,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
currence  of  errors  in  the  future.  Let 
us  all  hope  that  noAV  a  more  wise  and 
efficient  policy  Avill  be  pursued. 

There  are  few  citizens  of  the  loyal 
States  who  do  not  concur  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  long  since  uttered  and  published  , 
by  General  McClellan  in  these  Avoids.  i 
“  /  am  in  favor  of  the  'prosecution  of  the 
war  with  all  the  means  at  the  command 
of  the  loyal  States  until  the  military 
jyower  of  the  rebellion  is  destroyed. 
When  the  military  power  is  destroyed 
there  may  be  a  Avide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  pursued  as  to  the  States  in 
rebellion.  One  party  it  is  feared  will 
advocate  a  vindictive  policy  inspired 
by  hatred  and  revenge.  Tne  other 
party,  Avhich  is  is  hoped  and  be  leved 
will  be  the  prevailing  one  nnU* tem¬ 
per  mercy  with  jastice-will  endeavor 
by  all  the  means  practicable  once 
more  to  unite  the  whole_  people  ol 
these  United  States  in  cordial  support 
of  the  Constitution  made  by  their 
fathers.  Let  us  not  nOAV,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  conflict  of  opinion, 
to  be  settled,  it  is  hoped,  at  the  ballot 
box,  be  seperated  upon  the  question 
of  present  duty.  That  duty  is  plain. 

In  order  to  overcome  military  poAA^- 
eiMnilitary  power  must  be  resorted  i 
to  This  power  can  only  be  Avielded 
with  any  hope  of  success  by  those  | 


Sion  of  arms  must  be  learned  bj  study 
and  drill  and  experience,  ibe  quali- 
fiications  of  a  great  y"'' 

manderare  most  grap  neally  sy^hed 
and  eloquently  described  by  Ldmund 
Burke ; 


“  The  fortitude  required  of  him  is 
very  different  from  the  unthinking 
alacrity  of  the  common  soldier  or 
common  sailor  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  death.  It  is  not  a  passion,  it  is 
not  an  impulse,  it  is  not  a  sentiment, 
it  is  a  cool,  steady,  deliberate  prin¬ 
ciple,  alwa3^s  present,  alwaj^s  equable, 
having  no  connection  with  anger, 
tempering  honor  with  prudence,  in¬ 
cited,  invigorated,  and  sustained  iDy  a 
generous  love  of  fame  ;  informed, 
moderated,  and  directed  by  an  en¬ 
larged  knowledge  of  its  own  great 
public  ends ;  flowing  in  one  blended 
stream  from  the  opposite  sources  of 
the  heart,  and  the  head,  carrying  in 
itself  its  own  commission,  and  prov¬ 
ing  its  title  to  every  other  command 
by  the  first  and  most  difficult  com¬ 
mand,  that  of  the  bosom  in  which  it 
resides.  It  is  a  fortitude  which  unites 
with  the  courage  of  the  field  the  more 
exalted  and  refined  courage  of  the 
council ;  which  knows  as  'well  how  to 
retreat  as  to  advance  ;  which  can  con¬ 
quer  as  w^ell  by  delay  as  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  march  or  the  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  an  attack;  which  can  be 
with  Fabius,  the  black  cloud  that 
lowers  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
or,  with  Scipio,  the  thunderboalt  of 
war ;  which,  undismayed  b}^  false 
shame,  can  patiently  endure  the 
severest  trial  that  a  gallant  spirit  can 
undergo,  in  the  taunts  and  provoca¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy,  the  suspicions,  the 
cold  respect,  and  ‘  mouth  honor’  of 
those  from  whom  it  should  meet  a 
cheerful  obedience,  which,  undisturbed 
by  false  humanit^q  can  calml}^  assume 
that  most  awful  moral  responsibility  of 
deciding  when  victoiy  may  be  too  dear¬ 
ly  purchased  b}^  the  loss  of  a  single  life, 
and  when  the  safety  and  honor  of  their 
country  may  demand  the  certain  sac¬ 
rifice  of  thousands.” 

When  a  militaiy  leader  is  found 
embodying  the  characteristics  here 
described,  he  must  not  be  interfered 
with,  much  less  conti-olled;  he  must 
be  let  alone  to  work  out  his  own  plans 
by  subordinate  officers  and  agencies 
of  his  own  selection.  President  Lin¬ 
coln  is  a  professional  man ;  he  is  a 
lawyer,  and  has,  no  doubt,  in  the 
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course  of  his  professional  practice, 
been  entrusted  by  his  clients  with 
very  important  cases,  involving  large 
amounts  of  property,  great  public 
interests,  as  well  as  the  liberty  and 
life  of  the  citizen.  In  every  such 
case  I  can  readily  imagine  that, 
after  making  himself  thoroughty  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts  and  the  law 
applicable  to  the  same,  he  has  insisted 
upon  his  professional  right  to  manage 
the  controversy  in  his  own  way,  with¬ 
out  the  interference  even  of  his  client. 
Such  interference  is  I  know,  never 
permitted  by  any  lawyer  of  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  no  such  counsellor  will  be  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  result  of  a  cause 
unless  committed  to  his  sole  control. 
These  principles  are  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  General  Grant  the 
country  has  found  a  military  com¬ 
mander  worthy  of  the  high  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  him.  This  general  has  by 
the  nomination  of  the  President,  and 
the  concurrence  of  Congress,  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
the  country.  In  making  this  selec¬ 
tion  the  whole  constitutional  duty  of 
the  President  in  this  regard  has  been 
performed.  If  General  Grant  fails, 
no  censure  will  attach  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  unless  he  has  attempted  to  inter- 
ferfere  with  the  discharge  of  the 
general’s  professional  duty.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  may  certainly  congratulate 
himself  that  he  is  relieved  from  all 
the  care  and  anxiety  of  managing  the 
armies  in  the  field.  The  President 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
assume,  because  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  under  the  Constitution,  that, 
therefore,  he  was  required  to  direct 
the  military  operations  of  the  armies. 
He  has,  however,  more  than  once 
made  just  this  mistake.  Sliould  it  be 
repeated,  no  weight  of  odium  is  too 
heavy  to  cast  upon  the  President,  for 
he  too  is  none  other  than  the  agent  of 
the  people  not  the  government,  but 
the  chief  executive  otficer  selected  by 
the  people  to  administer  a  government 
whose  powers  are  prescribed  and  de¬ 
fined  by  a  written  Constitution.  There 
are  not  a  few  intelligent  citizens  who 
predict  that  General  Grant  is  called 


to  AViisiiington  to  be  made  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  advancing  party  objects,  as  well 
as  to  control  the  armies.  Such,  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  is  the  purpose  of 
the  general  himself,  but  he  may  never¬ 
theless  be  made  subservient  to  party 
purposes.  If  General  Grant  is  detei- 
niined  to  destroy  the  military  power 
of  the  rebellion,  and  perseveres  in 
that  determination,  and  ^  is  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  President  or  Wai 
Department,  he  will,  beyond  all  doubt, 
succeed.  If  however,  he  allows  hinw 
self  to  become  a  tool  of  party,  his 
success  in  putting  down  the  rebellion 
cannot  be  relied  on,  and  he  will,  p^f- 
sonally,  be  disgraced  and  ruined  in 
reputation. 

No.  XXI. 

THE  NEW  YOEK  TIMES 

I  had  proposed  to  finish  this  series 
of  communications  in  this  number, 
but  an  editorial  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  the  I5th  March,  num¬ 
bered  six  of  a  series  published  in  that 
paper,  reviewing  the  report  of  General 
McClellan,  requires  a  notice,  and  I  am 
therefore  prevented  from  executing 
my  original  purpose. 

The '“New  York  Times”  supports 
the  Administration.  To  this  there 
can  be  no  objection  if  that  support  is 
rendered  fairly  and  ingenuously. 
There  are  two  modes  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  giving  false  coloring  to  facts; 
one  by  allegations  that  are  not  tiue, 
and  the  other  by  suppressing  the  truth 
what  in  legal  technicality  is  called 
suggest  io  falsi  and  supg)ressio  veri.  Both 
of  these  maxims  have  been  violated 
by  the  Times  in  the  article  referred  to, 
and  another  maxim  adopted  which  has 
not  found  a  place  in  any  approved 
code  of  morality:  “All  is  fair  in  poll- 
tics.” 

The  first  great  wrong  done  to  Gen. 
McClellan,  after  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  move  on  iliehmond  by  the 
way  of  the  Peninsula,  was  the  with¬ 
holding  of  Gen.  McDowell’s  corps, 
which  had  been  promised  him,  as  has 
been  ])reviously  shoAvn  in  these  num¬ 
bers.  Had  not  that  corps  been  kept* 
back,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  thereby  violated,  the  le- 
sult  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  would 


have  been  widely  different  trom  what 
it  was.  Had  the  fact  been  disclosed 
to  General  McClellan,  bcfiire  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Fortress  Monroe,  that  he 
was  not  to  have  the  aid  of  McDowell’s 
command,  he  doubtless  would  never 
have  embarked— would  have  regarded 
the  enterprise  of  taking  Iliehmond  as  • 
impracticable.  But  this  fact  was  not 
communicated  to  the  General  till  he 
arrived  at  Yorktown,  when  it  Avas  too 
late  to  recede.  All  the  plan  of  his 
campaign,  deeply  to  his  regret  and  I 
may  add  grief,  Avas  thereby  deranged. 
These  facts  are  Avell  known  to  the 
Times,  and  the  only  Avay  in  Avhich  the 
Administration  can  relieve  itself  of 
public  censure  is  by  shoAving  that  it 
had  been  previously  deceived  by  Gen. 
McClellan.  This  has  been  attempted 
before  by  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  Avho 
held  staff  relations  Avith  his  Excellen¬ 
cy  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  I  have  heretofore  commented 
at  large  on  this  attempt  made  by 
Hitchcock;  it  is  noAv  reneAvfcd  by  the 
Times,  with  what  success  Ave  shall  see. 

The  charge  against  General  McCleh 
Ian  is,  that  when  he  embarked  Avith 
his  army  at  Alexandria  for  the  I  enin- 
sula  he  violated  the  President  s  order 
“to  leave  Washington  entirely  se¬ 
cure.”  That  order  was  issued  by  the 
President,  and  bears  date  March  1 3th, 
1862,  and  is  in  these  Avords  : 

To  Mai. -Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan  : 

“  Tlie  President,  having  considered 
the  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon  by 
yourself  and  the  commanders  of  army 
corps,  makes  no  objections  to  the 
same,  but  gives  the  folloAAnng  diiec- 

tions  as  to  its  execution: 

“  1st.  LeaAm  such  force  at  Manassas 
Junction  as  shall  make  entirely  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess 
himself  of  that  position  and  line  ot 

communication.  , 

“2d.  Leave  Washington  entirely 

secure.  ,  ^  r 

“  3  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force 
doAVii  the  Potomac,  choosing  a  new 
base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anyAvhere 
betAveen  here  and  there;  or  ^ 
events  moAm  such  remainder  ot  the 
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army  at  once  in  ])ursuit  of  the  enemy 
by  some  route. 

“  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

“  Secretary  of  War.” 

This  order  is  not  given  in  the  Times 
article,  an  omission  which  could  not 
have  been  made  by  a  fair  and  candid 
reviewer,  sincerely  desirous  of  estab- 
lisliing  the  truth,  especially  Avhen  he 
cpioted  in  full  a  previous  order  bear¬ 
ing  date  the  8th  of  March.  Ry  every 
approved  rule  of  construction  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  8th  of  March  was  superse¬ 
ded  by  the  order  of  the  13th  of  March. 
B}'  this  order  the  plan  of  operations 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
commanders  of  army  corps  vKis  not  ob¬ 
jected  to,  neither  was  it  expressly  ap¬ 
proved,  but  the  direction  to  General 
McClellan  personally  in  the  order  of 
the  13th  of  March  was :  “  Leave 

Washington  entirely  secure;  this 
was  mandatory  to  -the  commanding 
general.  What  should  constitute  se¬ 
curity  is  left  to  his  judgment,  and  he 
is  not  concluded  by  the  judgment  of 
his  corps  commanders  befere  ex¬ 
pressed,  or  thereafter  to  be  expressed; 
but  the  plain  import  of  the  order  is  : 

“  I  look  to  you,  the  general-in-chief,  to 
leave  Washington  entirely  secure.” 

The  preparations  of  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  he  informs  us,  were  at  once 
begun  in  accordance  with  directions 
in  the  order  of  March  13th.  lie  shows 
by  official  documents  what  he  did.  A 
fair  judgment  deduced  from  these 
documents  must  decide  whether  he 
executed  the  order  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  in  good  faith.  These  docu¬ 
ments  are  not  given,  nor  are  their 
contents  stated  in  the  Times’  article, 
but  they  are  adverted  to  as  “  a  shuf¬ 
fling  attempt  which  General  McClel¬ 
lan  makes  to  explain  this  matter.” 

The  first  of  these  documents  is  an 
order  dated  March  IGth,  1862,  and 
issued  to  Maj.-Gcn.  N,  P,  Banks,  con¬ 
taining  specific  directions  what  that 
General  should  do,  and  stating  tlie 
general  object  of  the  order  to  be  ‘To 
cover  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and 
Washington.*^ 

The  second  is  directed  to  Brigadier 
General  Wadsworth,  bearing  the  same 
date,  March  IGth,  18G2.  There  ai’c 


various  other  orders  and  official  com¬ 
munications  bearing  on  the  safety  of 
Washington  in  the  report  of  General 
McClellan,  but  they  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
same  report  : 

Without  including  Gen.  Blencker’s 
division,  there  were  left  67,428  men 
and  85  pieces  of  light  artillery,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  deem¬ 
ed  more  than  adequate  to  insure 
Washington  against  any  force  the 
enemy  could  bring  against  it.  The 
general  gives  at  large  the  reasons  for 
this  opinion.  Among  these  reasons  is 
the  following,  which  I  think  no  one 
but  “The  New  York  Times”  would 
regard  as  “  a  shuffling  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  this  matter.”  (The  charge 
of  having  left  Washington  unjiro- 
tected.) 

“  It  ^yas  clear  to  my  mind,  as  I  reiter¬ 
ated  to  the  authorities,  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  army  to  the  Peninsula 
would  have  the  effect  to  draw  off 
the  rebel  army  from  Manassas  to  the 
defence  of  their  capital,  and  thus  free 
Washington  from  menace.  This  opin¬ 
ion  was  confirmed  the  moment  the 
movement  commenced,  or  rather  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  became  aware  of 
our  intentions ;  for,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Jackson’s  force  of  some  15,000, 
which  his  intructions  show  to  have 
been  intended  to  operate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  McDowell’s  crops 
from  being  sent  to  reinforce  me,  no 
rebel  force  of  any  magnitude  made 
its  appearance  in  front  of  AYashington 
during  the  progress  of  our  operations 
on  the  Peninsula ;  nor  until  the  order 
was  given  for  my  return  Irom  Harri¬ 
son’s  Landing  was  AYashington  again 
threatened.” 

So  anxious  was  the  general  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  President  and  Secretaiy  of 
AV^ar,  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
AYasliington  in  a  state  of  perfect  se¬ 
curity,  so  as  to  relieve  their  minds 
from  all  anxiety  or  apprehension  on 
this  point,  that  he  was  at  pains  to 
see  General  Hitchcock,  the  only  mili- 
taiy  man  who  held  staff*  relations 
with  these  high  officials.  Here  what 
the  General  says  in  his  report  : 

“It  is  jn-oper  to  reinailc,  thatjnst 
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pFevious  to  my  departure  for  Fort 
Monroe,  I  sent  my  chief  of  staff  to 
General  Hitchcock,  who  at  that  time 
held  staff  relations  with  his  Excellency 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War, 
to  submit  to  hina  a  list  of  the  troops 
I  proposed  to  leave  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  and  the  positions  in 
which  I  designed  posting  them.  Gen. 
Hitchcock  after  glancing  his  eye  over 
the  list,  observed  that  he  was  not  the 
judge  of  what  was  required  for  defend¬ 
ing  the  capital,  that  Gen,  McClellan’s 
position  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
understand  the  subject  much  better 
than  he  did,  and  he  presumed  that  if 
the  force  designated  was  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  sufficient,  nothing  more  would 
be  required.  He  was  then  told  by 
the  chief-of-staff  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  his  opinion,  as  an  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  officer.  To  this  he  replied, 
that  as  I  had  had  the  entire  control 
of  the  defences  for  a  long  time,  I  was 
the  best  judge  of  what  was  needed, 
and  he  declined  to  give  any  exj^res- 
sions  of  opinion  at  that  time.”  ^ 
General  Hitchcock  at  that  time — 
before  the  G  eneral  embarked — took  the 
right  view  of  the  matter — that  Gen. 
McClellan  was  a  better  judge  of  the 
requirements  for  the  safety  of  the 
caj^ital  than  himself,  and  that  his 
judgment  must  control.  Who  has 
been  found  from  that  day  to  this,  to 
impeach  the  correctness  of  General 
McClellan’s  decision  ?  The  capital 
was  not  put  in  danger  while  the  army 
remained  on  the  Peninsula,  nor  was 
the  retention  of  McDowell’s  command 
necessary  for  its  protection.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  actual  experience, 
one  of  the  best  witnesses^.  Before  the 
war  committee  General  McClellan  was 
asked:  “Was  it  not  almost  certain 
beforehand  that  the  withdrawal  of 
your  army  to  a  position  where  it  did 
not  cover  Washington  would  cause 
the  enemy  at  least  to  make  a  threat 
or  feint  of  an  attack  upon  Washing¬ 
ton  which  would  lead  to  a  panic,  and 
perhaps  to  a  recall  of  your  army,  or 
a  portion  of  it?  Answer — I  think 
not :  I  do  not  think  that  anything  oc¬ 
curred,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  which  should  liavc  justified 


a  panic  in  Washington.  The  only  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy  that  I  remember 
at  all  was  that  of  Jackson  upon  Gen. 
Banks.  When  I  lieard  of  that  I  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  President  that  I'  be¬ 
lieved  the  intention  simply  to  be  to 
prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  to 
to  me.  I  had  no  idea  that  it  meant 
a  serious  threat  upon  AVashington,” 

I  have  carefully  read  the  testimony 
of  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  and 
Heintzelman,  before  the  War  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  cannot  find  that  either  of 
them  was  examined  in  reference  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  force  left  by 
General  McClellan  for  the  defence  of 
Washington.  They  Avere  witnesses, 
next  to  General  McClellan,  most  com¬ 
petent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
point.  Ho  opinion  was  sought  from 
either  of  them.  General  McDowell 
Avas  desirous  of  uniting  his  command 
Avith  that  of  General  McClellan,  and 
earnestly  protested  against  the  alleged 
necessity'of  retaining  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington.  Yet  it  Avas  retained, 
and  accomplished  no  useful  j^urpose, 
Avhile,  if  it  had  embarked  in  the  first 
instance,  and  gone  doAvn  to  Fortress 
Monroe  Avith  the  other  corps,  or  if  it 
had  united  with  the  command  of  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter  at  Hanover  Court 
House  the  capture  of  Eichmond  would 
haA^e  been  made  certain.  Who  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  distribution  of  the 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
Avhether  in  the  immediate  \dcinity  of 
the  capital,  or  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance*  from  it,  in  the  avenues 
through  which  the  enemy  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  approach  Washington,  Avmre 
questions  for  military  science  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  decide.  General  McClel¬ 
lan,  as  the  commander  of  the  army, 
did  decide  these  questions,  an,d  made 
these  distributions  in  the  exercise  of 
his  best  judgment.  There  is  no  tes¬ 
timony  Avhatever  but  that  of  Generals 
Hitchcock  and  Thomas,  and,  perhaps, 
I  may  add  ,  WadsAvorth,  tending  to 
show  that  his  decision  Avas  erroneous. 
The  evidence  of  these  Avitn esses  has 
been  heretofore  in  these  numbers  ex¬ 
amined,  but  I  may  be  pardoned,  just  in 
this  connection,  fbr  again  advertiiig  to 
the  topic.  Gen.  McClellan  in  liis  re- 


jjui’b  says:  “  On  the  2i8t  day  of  April, 
the  day  following  my  departure  for 
Fort  Miinroe,  Generals  Hitehcock  and 
Thomas  were  directed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  to  examine  and  report 
whether  the  President’s  instructions 
to  me  of  March  8th  and  13th  bad 
been  complied  with.  On  the  same  day 
their  report  was  submitted,  and  their 
decision  was  that  the  requirement  of 
the  President,  that  this  city  (Washing¬ 
ton)  shall  be  left  entirely  secure,  has 
not  been  fully  complied  with.”  I  have 
shown,  I  think,  conclusively,  that  the 
order  of  March  8th  was  superseded 
by  the  subsequent  order  of  March 
loth.  It  was  very  proper  to  enquire 
whetlier,  under  this  order,  the  safety 
of  Washington  had  been  provided  for. 
That  question  could  only  be  decided 
by  ascertaining  what  troops  and  arm¬ 
ament  had  been  left  for  such  defence. 
No  such  investigation  was  made,  but 
the  attention  of  these  two  generals 
was  directed  to  an  enquiry  whether 
or  not  the  force  agreed  upon  by  the 
corps  commanders  bad  been  left,  and 
distributed  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  them  in  their  report. 

A  proper  investigation  would  have 
shown  that  a  much  larger  force  than 
was  suggested  by  either  of  the  corps 
commanders  was  actually  left  for  the 
defence  of  the  capitol,  although  the 
force  was,  under  the  direction  of  the 
generahm-chief,  distributed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  than  that  contemplat¬ 
ed  by  the  corps  commanders. 

Generals  Hitchcock  and  Thomas  as¬ 
sume  that  the  report  of  the  corp  com¬ 
manders  prescribed  a  rule  of  duty  to 
Gen  McClellan.  I  deny  it,  and  hav(p 
shown  that  the  only  duty  required  of 
him  by  the  President  was  defined  in 
the  last  order  given — leave  Washing¬ 
ton  perfect  I  g  secure.  If  he  did  provide, 
that  which,  in  his  own  judgment,  was 
])erfect  security,  he  obeyed  the  order. 
L  have  heretofore  shown  the  gross  in- 
justice  of  putting  Majcr  Gcii.  McClellan, 
in  his  absence,  on  trial  before  generals 
of  inferior  rank,  and  bringing  in  a  re- 
])ort  against  him  without  giving  him 
a  hearing,  or  any  notice  of  an  enquiry 
the  result  of  which  might  be,  and  ac¬ 
tually  was,  injurious  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  This  en(|uiry  and  report  was 
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made  while  the  general  himself,  at 
the  head  of  the  largest  army  ever 
before  assembled  in  these  United 
States,  was  absent  in  the  actual  and 
perilous  service  of  his  country 

General  McClellan  further  states,  in 
reference  to  the  time  when  the  re|)ort 
of  Gens.  Hitchcock  and  Thomas  was 
made,  as  follows  :  “  At  the  time  this 
report  was  made,  the  only  enemy  on 
any  approach  to  Washington  was 
Jackson’s  force,  in  front  of  Banks’s, 
in  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  with  the 
Manassas  Gap  Eailroad  leading  from 
this  valley  to  Washington,  and  it  will 
be  admitted,  I  presume,  that  Banks,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  was 
in  the  best  position  to  defend  not  only 
that  approach  to  Washington,  but 
the  roads  to  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
above.  The  number  of  troops  left  by 
me  for  the  defences  of  Washington, 
as  given  in  my  letter  to  the  Ad¬ 
jutant  General,  were  taken  from  the 
latest  official  returns  of  that  date, 
and  these,  of  course,  I  constitute  the 
most  trustworthy  and  authentic  source 
from  which  such  information  can  be 
obtained.’ 

In  consequence  of  this  report  of 
Gens.  Hitchcock  and  Thomas,  made 
to  the  War  Department,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
Washington  was  excited,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
General  McClellan,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  in  which  he  inquires  of  this 
General — ‘‘  And  now  allow  me  to  ask, 
do  you  really  think  I  should  permit 
the  line  from  Eichmond,  via  Manassas 
Junction,  to  this  city  to  be  entirely 
open,  except  what  resistance  could 
be  prevented  by  less  than  20,000  un¬ 
organized  troops  ?  ” 

Here  the  President  plainly  implies 
that  no  troops  could  be  placed  any¬ 
where  to  resist  an  attack  upon  Wash¬ 
ington  except  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Capitol.  Could  any  conclusion  be 
more  erroneous,  not  to  say  absurd  ? 

In  reference  to  another  part  of  the 
report  of  Generals  Hitchcock  and 
Thomas,  General  McClellan  says  in 
liis  report :  “  In  regard  to  the  steamer 
‘  Merrimac,’  I  have  also  stated,  that 
so  far  as  our  operations  on  York  River 
were  concerned,  the  power  of  this 
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vessel  was  neutralized.  1  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  some  of  the  evidence 
which  influenced  me  in  coming  to  that 
conclusion. 

u  Previous  to  our  departure  fi*om 
the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Watson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  was  sent  by  the 
President  to  Fort  Monroe,  to  consult 
with  Flag  Officer  Goldsborough  upon 
this  subject.  The  result  of  that  con¬ 
sultation  is  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  Admiral 
Goldsborough  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  viz.,  ‘  I 
told  Mr.  Watson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  that  the  President  might 
make  his  mind  perfectly  easy  about 
the  Merrimac  going  up  York  Eiver, 
that  she  could  never  get  there,  for  I 
had  ample  means  to  prevent  that.’ 
Capt.  J.  y.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  testifies  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  follows :  ‘  Gen.  McClellan 
expected  tlie  Navy  to  neutralize  the 
Merrimac,  and  I  promised  it  should  be 
done.’  ” 

There  is  further  given  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Gen.  Keyes  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Peport 
of  Gen,  McClellan. 

Thus  much  for  this  infamous  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  Washington,  instituted  and 
consummated  by  Generals  Hitchcock 
and  Thomas  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  iramediatety  on  Gen.  McClellan’s 
leaving  Washington,  on  a  mission  no 
less  important  than  the  conquest  of 
the  rebel  capital.  This  proceeding, 
which  resulted  in  the  withholding  of 
Gen.  McHowell’s  corps  from  the  Pe 
ninsula,  prevented  that  conquest. 
But  for  this  trial  and  conviction  of 
Gen.  McClellan  in  his  absence,  and 
without  notice,  the  rebel  capital  would 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
lawful  government  of  this  country 
more  than  eighteen  month  ago,  and 
Major  General  George  B.  McClel¬ 
lan  would,  by  general  acclamation, 
have  been  hailed  as  the  savior  of  his 
country.  That  he  has  not  been  is  no 
fault  of  his  OAvn. 

NO.  XXII. 

NEW  YOEK  TIMES. 

In  my  last  number  I  attempted  to 
answer  Article  No.  6,  in  “the  New 


York  Times”  review  of  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  report  —  with  what  success 
the  careful  and  candid  reader  must  de¬ 
cide.  No.  7,  in  the'  same  journal,  shall 
now  be  noticed,  and  then,  I  have  no 
more  to  do  Avith  “the  New  York 
Times.” 

No.  7  censures  General  McClellan  for 
not  having  assaulted  the  enemy’s  lines 
at  Yorktown  instead  of  laying  siege  to 
his  line  of  Avorks.  In  the  remarks  of 
“  the  Times”  our  own  general  is  treated 
with  marked  con  tempt.  A  comparison 
betAveen  him  and  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  is  instituted  greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  our  countryman.  Such 
a  comparison  was  uncalled  for.  Gen¬ 
eral  McClellan,  before  he  Avas  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  pursuits  of  civil  life, 
and  it  may  be  added  the  profitable 
pursuits  of  civil  life,  to  enter  the  ser- 
Auce  of  the  country,  and  assist  in  put¬ 
ting  doAvn  the  rebellion,  had  been  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  and  seen  some  actual  service  in 
the  Mexican  war,  but  he  had  never 
risen  in  the  regular  army  above  the 
grade  of  captain.  He  had  retired  from 
even  this  military  position,  and  he 
sought  not  to  enter  military  life  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  but  he  Avas  called  from  his  re¬ 
tirement  to  that  service,  and,  prompted 
by  love  of  country,  and  gratitude  tc  a 
government  Avhich  had  gWen  him  a 
military  education,  he  promply  obeyed 
that  call.  From  the  day  he  re-entered 
the  army  to  the  day  when  he  Avas  re-- 
lieved  of  his  command  by  order  of  the 
President,  he  addressed  himself  dili¬ 
gently  to  the  duties  of  his  calling  in 
the  position  assigned  him  No  man 
can  deny  him  tliis  meed  of  praise )  he 
Avas  industrious,  Avatchful,  and  perse¬ 
vering  by  day  and  by  night ;  he  did 
the  best  he  could  Avith  all  fidelity  to 
his  government.  I  am  unauthorized, 
upon  authority  Avhich  cannot  be  gain- 
said,  to  declare  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  expressed  the  highest  confi¬ 
dence  in  this  general’s  militaiy  capa¬ 
city  and  generalship,  believing  him 
superior  to  any  and  every  other  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  service,  with  no  fault  but 
being  in  his  opinion  too  cautious. 

Noav  this  recent  captain  made  no 


claim  to  the  abilities  and  experience 
of  the  greatest  general  that  England, 
through  a  course  of  centuries,  has  pro¬ 
duced — the  illustrious  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  When  General  McClellan 
went  to  the  Peninsula  he  commanded, 
indeed,  the  largest  armj^  ever  before 
assembled  in  his  native  country — he 
did  not  usurp  that  command;  he  did 
not  intrigue  for,  or  even  solicit  this 
command;  but  it  was  conferred  upon 
him,  inexperienced  as  he  was.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  and  did  tlie  best  he  could. 
Impartial,  judicious  military  men, 
have  said  that  he  did  as  well  and  ac¬ 
complished  as  much  as  any  other  gen¬ 
eral,  ancient  or  modern,  could  have 
done,  or  accomplished,  in  his  position, 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  actu¬ 
ally  existed.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
said  about  it.  It  is  ungenerous  to 
taunt  him  because  he  did  not,  in  the 
first  act  of  his  first  great  campaign,  rise 
to  an  equality  with  the  renowned  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  The  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War  took  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  on  this  disputed 
point  of  assault  or  siege.  I  have  here¬ 
tofore  examined  in  the  numbers  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  testimony,  given  on  both 
sides,  with  as  much  candor  and  impar¬ 
tiality  as  I  Avas  able,  and  shown  that 
the  testimony  in  fa^mr  of  siege  greati}^ 
preponderated.  The  witnesses  exa¬ 
mined  were  of  the  committee’s  OAvn 
selection,  and  they  Avere  selected  Avith 
no  partiality  for  General  McClellan, 
yet  the  result  of  this  testimony,  and  of 
t4ie  t^nblic  authentic  documents  access- 
i'ble  to  the  committee,  Avas  entirely  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  siege.  Many  other  offi¬ 
cers  could  have  been  examined,  and  it 
Avould  haA'e  been  entirely  practicable 
to  examine,  on  this  point,  Lieut. -Gen. 
Scott  himself  What  their  Judgment 
would  liaAm  been  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Avhole  army  would  have 
ratified  the  decision  of  the  command¬ 
ing  general.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  the 
6th  of  May,  two  da^-s  after  the  evacu¬ 
ation  by  the  enemy,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  voted  thanks  to  Gen. 
McClellan  for  those  hlyli  oiUltary  (juali- 
ties  which  secure  important  results  with 
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hut  little  sacrifice  of  life.  One  Avould 
think  that  controversy  on  this  ])oint 
should  cease.  Not  so  thinks  the  “New 
York  Times.”  This  journal  makes  no 
reference  to  the  testimony  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  War  Committee;  it  takes  no 
notice  of  the  reports  of  our  OAvn  gene¬ 
rals;  it  ignores  the  opinion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  body  of  citizen  soldiers  ever 
combined;  it  does  not  even  mention 
the  resolution  of  Congress;  it  enters 
into  no  discussion  AvhateAmr  upon  the 
question,  but  pronounces,  ex  cathedra^ 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  of  General 
McClellan  foi-  having  laid  siege  to 
Yorktown.  The  article  in  the  “Times,” 
now  revieAved,  opens  thus :  “There  is 
noAAg  Ave  suppose,  not  the  shadoAV  of  a 
doubt,  that  had  the  Armj^ofthe  Poto¬ 
mac  been  simply  allowed  to  walk  on 
up  to  Eichmond,  it  Avould  haAm  been 
able  to  Avalk  OAmr  all  the  force  Avhich 
Gen.  Magruder  had  to  oppose  it.  We 
noAA"  know  how  contemptible  that  force 
AA"as.”  The  italics  are  not  mine. 

Suppose  this  assertion  to  be  true: 
General  McClellan,  in  April,  1862^ 
could  not  act  upon  Avhat  Ave  now  knoAv, 
and  of  Avhich  he  Avas  then  ignorant. 
All  he  could  do  Avas  to  use  the  best 
means  then  in  his  power,  and  collect 
the  most  reliable  information  attaina¬ 
ble  at  that  time,  as  to  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  enemy,  and  act  upon 
that  information.  He  might  haAm 
been  misinformed;  he  might  have 
failed  to  obtain  accurate  information ; 
instances  might  be  cited  Avliere  great 
generals  have  been  deceived  Avithout 
any  fault  or  remissness  of  their  OAvn. 
But  how  do  we  7iow  knoAA^  Avhat  our 
army  could  haAm  accomplished,  more 
than  it  did  accomplish  before  York¬ 
town  two  years  ago?  The  “New  York 
Times”  ansAvers  this  question  in  the 
following  sentence  :  “General  Magru- 
ger’s  official  report  of  the  operations 
on  the  Peninsula  shoAvsthat  his  whole 
army  consisted  of  eleven  thousand 
men  ;  of  these  six  thousand  Avere  use¬ 
less  to  him,  being  placed  in  ganison  at 
Gloucester  Point,  Mulberry  Island, 
&c.  ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen,”  adds  he, 
“that  the  balance  of  the  line,  embra¬ 
cing  a  length  of  thirteen  miles,  Avas 


defended  by  about  five  thousand  men. 
^‘Says’^who?  General  Magruder.  And 
who  is  General  Magruder  r'  He  is  the 
witness — the  chief  witness  produced 
by  the  accuser  and  reviler  of  General 
McClellan,  and  the  public  are  entitled 
to  knoAV  the  position  and  character  ot 
this  witness  by  whose  testimony  it  is 
sought  to  condemn  our  own  general. 
General  Magruder  is  a  rebel  officer; 
he  was  Avell  and  extensivel}'  known 
when  he  served  under  the  United 
States  Government.  The  officers  of 
our  regular  army  are  not  ignorant  that 
his  characteristics  were,  first,  a  great 
amount  of  pomposity  and  desire  of 
show  in  his  personal  bearing;  second, 
a ''habit  of  appropriating  to  General 
Magruder  a  lion’s  share  of  all  the  cre¬ 
dit  and  renown  Avhich  attached  to 
every  military  enterprise  in  Avbich  he 
happened  to  be  engaged;  third,  he 
was  habitually  in  a  state  of  artificial 
excitement,  sometimes  called  intoxica¬ 
tion,  but  more  commonly,  drunkenness; 
and,  lastly,  he  is  universally  known  as 
a  traitor  to  his  lawful  government, 
which  educated  him  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  Behold  the  witness  put  upon 
the  stand  by  the  “  Hew  York  Times,” 
to  blacken  the  character  of  General 
McClellan  !  What  says  this  general 
as  to  the  force  of  tlie  enemy  when  he 
arrived  at  Yorktown?  He  testifies 
before  the  War  Committee  that  when 
Gen.  Heintzelman  landed  on  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  there  was  not  at  that  time 
much  more  than  Gen.  Magruder’s 
command,  which  had  been  always  es¬ 
timated  from  15,000  to  20,000.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Gen.  Heintzelman 
landed  on  tlie  Peninsula,  not  at  York¬ 
town,  but  at  FoTtress  Afonroe,  thirty 
miles  from  Yorktown.  The  general 
proceeds  in  his  testimony;  ‘^Move¬ 
ments  of  troops  had  been  going  on 
across  the  James  River  to  the  Penin¬ 
sula  for  some  days  before  my  arrival. 
I  remember  that  immediately  upon 
my  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe.  I  was  told 
that  quite  a  large  number  of  troops 
had  been  crossed  over  to  Yorktown 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  1 
therefore  hurried  my  own  movements, 
and  started  from  Fort  Monroe  sooner 
than  1  should  have  done.  From  the 
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best  information  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get,  I  think  that  the  large  masses 
of  the  reinforcements  arrived  in  York¬ 
town  from  one  to  two  days  before  I 
reached  its  vicinity.  Johnston  himself 
arrived  there  the  daj^  before  I  did.” 
Gen.  Heintzelman,  whose  division  was 
the  first  to  arrive  before  Yorktown, 
testifies  that  a  few  days  after  he  land¬ 
ed  at  Fortress  Monroe  (March  23)  he 
got  information  that  Gen.  Magruder 
had  a  small  force  only,  not  exceeding 
10,000  men,  on  the  Peninsula,  but  he 
further  testifies  :  “By  the  time  we  got 
to  Yorktown  (April  5)  their  army  had 
been  largely  reinforced  there.  Gen. 
McClellan  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe 
April  2,  ten  days  after  Heintzelman. 

On  this  information  Gen.  McClellan 
acted — he  could  not  act  upon  any 
other,  and  better  evidence  than  Gen. 
Magruder’s  report  will  be  required  to 
shoAV  that  this  information  was  incor¬ 
rect. 

The  future  historian  of  this  great 
rebellion  will  gather  from  all  sources 
of  information  all  the  facts,  carefully 
collate  them,  and  record  the  results; 
but,  at  this  time,  it  cannot  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  judgment  upon  the  perform- 
ances  and  character  of  our  generals 
should  be  pronounced  upon  testimony 
derived  from  rebel  official  reports.  In¬ 
deed  the  very  circulation  of  these  re¬ 
ports  has  been  prohibited  by  a  milita¬ 
ry  order  in  some,  if  not  all,  the  de¬ 
partments  of  our  military  service. 
Those  Avho  take  the  trouble  to  exa¬ 
mine  Avill  find  conflicting  statements 
of  facts  in  the  reports  of  our  com¬ 
manding  generals,  and  the  reports  of 
commanding  rebel  generals,  and  in  no 
one  particular  is  there  so  strong  a  mo¬ 
tive  to  vary  from  strict  accui-acy  of 
statement  as  in  giving  the  numbers 
engaged.  Through  all  time  the  habit 
of  commanding  generals  has  been  to 
understate  their  own  numerical  force, 
and  exaggerate  the  force  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  wlien  giving  accounts  of  battles 
which  have  been  fought,  or  conflicts 
terminated.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  such  a  man  as  Gen.  Magi-uder 
would  be  an  honorable  excepti(>n  to 
this  custom.  Even  Gen.  Lee,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  purest  character  in  tko 
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rebel  servke,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  would  not  be 
believed  by  loyal  men  in  preference  to 
Gen.  Meade,  our  own  commander. 
Much  less  ought  the  testimony  of  Gen. 
Magruder  to  out-weigh  that  of  Gen. 
McClellan. 

I  shall  conclude  these  numbers  in 
my  next. 

No.  XXIIl.— Part  I. 
LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  the  7tli  July,  1862,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  were  near  Harrison’s  Landing, 
Virginia,  the  seven  days’  fight  was 
ended,  the  rebels  were  in  front  with 
the  purpose  of  overwhelming  our 
army  by  attacking  our  positions,  or 
reducing  us  by  blocking  our  communi¬ 
cations  on  the  James  River.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  our  army  was  one  of  peril.  Up 
to  this  date  General  McClellan  had  com¬ 
municated  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  military  subjects  only.  On 
this  day  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  la3dng  before  him,  for  his  private 
consideration,  his  general  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
rebellion.  These  views,  the  general 
says,  “  amount  to  convictions,  and  are 
deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  and 
heart,” 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  general 
had  no  right  to  send  such  a  letter, 
although  a  private  one,  to  his  superior 
in  command,  the  chief  executive  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  President  himself  ever  made 
this  objection,  but  some  of  his  zeal¬ 
ous  friends  have  done  so.  These 
friends  betray  ignorance  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  spirit  ot  our  republican  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  President  is  not  a 
monarch  or  ruler  of  any  sort  by  he- 
reditaiy  right;  he  is  an  agent  of  the 
people,  chosen  by  them  to  execute 
specified  duties  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Every  citizen  in  the  land  is  one 
of  his  constituents,  and  has  a  person¬ 
al  interest  in  the  government  of  the 
country  Avhich  the  President  is  chosen 
to  administer  for  a  limited  period.  It 
is  the  people’s  government,  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  for  their  benefit.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  people  who  has  not 


the  right  respectfully  to  submit 
his  views  to  the  President,  upon  an^^ 
subject  of  public  interest.  This  no 
man  will  deny,  and  if  George  B. 
McClellan  had  been,  on  the  7th  of 
Jul)^,  1862,  a  private  citizen,  an  unof¬ 
ficial  person,  his  right  to  communi¬ 
cate  his  views  to  the  President,  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  government, 
would  be  unquestioned.  But  because 
George  B.  McClellan  was  an  officer  of 
the  government,  subordinate  to  the 
President,  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  for¬ 
feited  the  right  which  would  clearly 
have  been  his  as  a  private  citizen. 
If  the  general  had  submitted  his  views 
to  the  President  in  a  spirit  of  insub¬ 
ordination,  that  is,  in  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  spirit  that  denied 
the  authority  of  his  superior,  the 
objection  would  have  been  valid; 
but  when  the  communication  is  per¬ 
fectly  respectful,  and  made  evidently 
with  a  desire  to  promote.the  general 
welfare,  and  dictated  by  strong  con¬ 
victions  of  duty,  who  can  rightly  cen¬ 
sure  it  ?  The  captain  of  a  ship  is  su¬ 
preme  in  his  command;  his  authority 
cannot  be  questioned;  but  if,  in  a 
time  of  great  peril,  the  mate  of  the 
same  ship  should  respectfully  suggest 
to  him  a  course  to  be  steered,  and 
what  sails  ought  to  be  taken  in,  and 
what  other  sails  ought  to  be  set,  in  order 
to  save  the  ship  and  cargo,  Avho  can  say 
that  such  a  subordinate  officer  ought 
to  be  censured  ?  Especially  if  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  privately,  and  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  crew  ;  and  more 
especially  if  the  mate  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  ?  1  shall  not  attempt  further 

to  argue  or  illustrate  this  point :  Gen. 
McClellan  had  a  perfect  right  to  send 
to  the  President  just  such  a  letter  as 
he  did  send,  if,  in  his  judgment,  after 
mature  reflection,  it  contained  what 
he  deemed  useful  and  timely  advice. 
Had  he  failed  to  send  it,  he  would 
have  fallen  short  of  his  dut}^  as  an 
American  citizen  and  a  military  com¬ 
mander 

Let  us  next  see  what  advice  he 
gave  the  President.  Gen.  McClellan 
says  :  “  Our  cause  must  never  be  aban¬ 
doned ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  institu- 


tiona  and  self  government f'  This  dec¬ 
laration  is  too  plain  to  require  expla- 
rnition  or  illustration. 

Tlie  general  also  says:  “  The  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved^ 
lidiatevcr  may  be  the  cost,  in  time,  trea¬ 
sure  and  blood." 

Time  was  when  this  declaration 
would  have  received  not  only  the  as¬ 
sent,  but  the  hearty  commendation  of 
every  loyal  American  citizen.  Then 
we  all  loved  the  Constitution — we 
were  proud  of  it  :  but  the  time  is 
wdum  many  American  citizens,  pro¬ 
fessing  loyally  more  loudly  than  their 
neighbors,  can  see  no  beauty  in  this 
Constitution,  and  are  willing  to  dis¬ 
card  it,  or  mar  it,  so  as  to  leave  it  no 
longer  the  frame  of  government  which 
it  was  designed  to  be  by  the  illustrious 
men  who  made  it,  and  the  people,  our 
predecessors,  who  adopted  it.  Gen. 
McClellan  is  not  one  of  these  new 
lights;  he  regards  the  Union  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  preservation  of  popu- 
luar  liberty,  and  the  Constitution  as 
the  Old}'  clear  and  well  defined,  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  bond  of  that  Union 
to  which  the  people  have  given  their 
asseiit.  The  manner  in  which  free 
institutions  shall  exist,  and  by  which 
they  have  existed,  is  here  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  agreement.  The  government 
Avhich  exists  and  can  only  exist 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is 
embodied  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
only  mode  by  which  this  government 
can  be  altered  or  varied  is  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  itself.  If  this 
Constitution  is  stri]q)ed  of  its  sanc¬ 
tions,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
substitute  will  receive  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  or  how  that  consent 
will  be  obtained.  Without  a  consti- 
tion  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
people,  we  have  no  government,  and 
are  in  a  state  of  anai’chy;  out  of 
which  it  is  not  given  human  foresight 
to  scan  what  form  of  govern  men  i  will 
arise. 

The  general  further  says:  Let 

neither  military  disaster,  political  fac¬ 
tion,  nor  foreign  war  shake  our  settled 
purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  people  of  every  State." 


This  is  simply  declaring  that  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States, 
loyal  and  disloyal,  must  be  governed, 
protected,  or  punished  by  law,  sover¬ 
eign  law.  All  are  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  the  law  provides — all 
who  violate  the  law  must  be  punished 
according  to  law.  These  propositions 
are  simple  expressions  of  elementary 
truths.  To  the  mind  of  all  enlightened 
in  the  principles  which  govern  and 
preserve  society^  they  are  "elementary 
truths ;  an  attempt  to  prove  them 
would  only  cloud  them  with  obscurity. 
Yet  a  doctrine  has  g  dried  currency, 
even  among  some  respectable  people, 
that  rebels  are  entitled  to  no  protection, 
or  advantage  from  the  laws  which  they 
have  violated,  and  the  Constitution 
which  they  have  cast  oft‘.  How  can 
these  rebels  be  punished  ?  Who  shall 
prescribe  that  punishment  ?  By  what 
rule  shall  it  be  meted  out?  The  ans¬ 
wer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  the 
same,  and  is  very  simple.  The  offence 
to  be  punished  consists  in  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  will  and  decrees  of  the 
community;  this  will  and  these  de¬ 
crees  find  their  only  expression  and 
embodiment  in  law.  jMo  power  on 
earth  but  the  community  whose  law 
has  been  violated  has  a  right  to  pun¬ 
ish  that  violation,  and  that  community 
can  only  utter  its  voice  in  form  of 
law- — therefore  punishment  must  be 
prescribed  b}^  law.  In  a  Oliristian 
community  it  will  not  be  deided  that 
all  men  have  violated  the  law  of  God, 
and  except  these  violaters  of  the  law 
have  thrown  away  their  weapoiis  of 
rebellion,  thcv  are  all  rebels  against 
the  governmoiit  of  God.  Yet  what 
child  born  of  Christian  ])arents  does 
not  know  that  these  rebels  will  be 
judged  by  the  law  which  they  have 
violated,  and  trampled  under  their 
feet  ?  “  Bid  not  Moses  give  you  the 

law  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the 
law?^’  ‘‘Doth  our  law  judge  any 
man  before  it  hear  him  and  know  what 
he  doeth  ? '' 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  General  McClellan’s  policy,  re¬ 
commended  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  the  President,  was  to  put  down  the 
military  resistance  to  the  governmei  t 


by  force  of  uriiiis.  But  that  policy 
looked  beyond  the  suppression  of  the 
mifitry  combinations  of  rebels,  to  a 
re-establishment  of  the  authority  of 
government  over  all  the  people  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  victory  of  arms  is 
made  complete  then  the  operation  of 
moral  causes  must 'be  relied  upon  to 
unite  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 
The  sword  must  not  be  the  sole  re¬ 
liance  to  accomplish  a  reunion,  but 
.  the  olive  branch  must  be  held  out. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  moral  in¬ 
strumentalities  the  employment  of 
which  the  geneeraf  recommends. 
i  Tiiej  are  ; 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the 
character  of  war;  as  such  it  should 
be  i-egarded  :  and  it  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  highest  principles 
known  to  Christian  civilization.  It 
should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State 
in  any  event.  It  should  not  be  at  all 
a  war  upon  population,  but  against 
armed  forces  and  political  organiza¬ 
tions.  Neither  confiscation  of  property, 
political  executions  of  persons,  territo¬ 
rial  organization  of  States,  or  forcible 
abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contem¬ 
plated  for  a  moment.  In  prosecuting 
the  war,  all  private  propert}^  and  un¬ 
armed  persons  should  be  strictly  pro¬ 
tected,  subject  only  to  the  necessity 
of  military  operations.  All  private 
property  taken  for  military  use  should 
be  paid  or  receipted  for ;  pillage  and 
waste  should  bo  treated  as  high 
crimes  ;  all  unnecessary  trespasses 
sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive  de¬ 
meanor  by  the  military  towards  citi¬ 
zens  promptly  rebuked.  Military  ar¬ 
rest  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in 
places  where  active  hostilities  exist, 
and  oaths,  not  required  by  enactments 
constitutional!}^  made,  should  be 
neither  demanded  or  received.  Mili¬ 
tary  government  should  be  confined 
to  the  preservation  of  public  order 
and  tiie  protection  of  political  rights. 
Military  power  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  ser¬ 
vitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impair¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  master,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in 
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other  cases.  Slaves  contraband  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  seeking  military 
protection  should  receive  it.  The 
right  of  the  government  to  appropri¬ 
ate  permamently  to  its  own  service, 
claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  as¬ 
serted,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
compensation  therefor  should  be  re¬ 
cognized. 

“  This  principle  might  be  extende^i 
upon  tlie  grounds  of  military  necessity 
and  security  to  all  the  slaves  v/ithin  a 
particular  State,  thus  working  manu¬ 
missions  in  such  State;  and  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia 
also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland, 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is 
onl}^  a  question  of  time. 

“  A  system  of  policy  thus  constitu¬ 
tional  and  conservative,  and  pervaded 
by  the  influences  of  Christianity  and 
freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of 
almost  all  truly  loyal  men,  would 
deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and 
all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be 
humbly  hoped  that  it  would  commend 
itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty."” 

Here  we  have  a  delineation  of  the 
the  policy  which  alone  can  restore 
peace  to  the  country.  It  may  not  be 
practicable  at  this  time  to  pursue 
literally  this  line  of  policy,  but  the 
spirit  which  dictated  it  is  that  which 
must  guide  the  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  if  we  would  have  p  ace.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  policy  hero  re¬ 
commended,  for  it  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  announced  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident  in  his  inaugural  address,  and 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Crittenden 
resolutions  adopted  by  both  houses  of 
Congress.  This  was  the  policy  of  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  and  which 
called  forth  volunteers  unprecedented 
in  numbers,  inspired  by  a  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  most  intense  fervor.  To 
gather  an  army  then  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  offer  bounties  to  soldiers  the 
most  tempting  ever  presented  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  an  army,  which  has  gone 
far  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Had  that  policy  nob  been 
changed,  but  persevered  in,  faithfully, 
the  contest  would  have  been  ended  long 
ere  this.  But  it  was  changed,  and  the 
new  policy  adopted  of  the  universal 


abolition  of  slavery  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Hence  the  war  has  been 
prolonged,  and  will  be  prolonged 
until  the  government  returns  to  the 
point  whence  it  departed,  under  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
President  by  the  outside  influence  of 
a  few  noisy,  zealous,  persistent  radical 
men,  who  were  not,  and  are  not,  the 
true  friends  of  the  Constitution  made 
by  our  fathers,  and  which,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land. 

No.  XXIII.— Part  ii. 
AMALGAMATION. 

That  Constitution  recognized  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  white  race  and 
the  descendants  of  the  African  race  in 
this  country,  and  did  not  admit  the 
latter  to  equal  privileges  with  the 
former.  The  effort  now  is  to  abolish 
that  distinction,  and  place  the  two 
races  upon  the  same  footing,  political¬ 
ly.  This  effort,  if  successful,  must,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  lead  to  the 
blending  of  the  tw^o  races,  as  races 
have  been  blended,  dwarfed  and  de¬ 
moralized,  in  Mexico  and  more  South¬ 
ern  latitudes.  To  this  complexion  the 
American  people  are  not  willing  to 
come,  but  they  revolt  at  it.  Yet  the 
purpose  to  reach  this  result  is  now 
openly  avowed,  and  defended  by  the 
same  persons  whose  influence  led  the 
President  to  change  the  policy  origi¬ 
nally  avowed  by  him  for  the  supj)res- 
sion  of  the  rebellion. 

A  work  has  lately  appeared  entitled 
“Miscegenation;  the  Theory  of  the 
Blending  of  the  Paces  as  applied  to 
the  American  Whiteman  and  Negro,’' 
in  which  such  blending  is  warmly  re¬ 
commended.  In  the  appendix  to  the 
work,  extracts  from  the  testimony  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  testimony  of 
Theodore  Tilton  are  given,  showing 
the  same  earnestness  and  zeal  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  theory  as  they  have  here¬ 
tofore  shown  in  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  maintaining  that  such  blending  is 
the  necessary  sequence  to  abolition. 
If  the  Republican  party  should  suc¬ 
ceed  at  the  next  election,  the  abolition 
section  of  that  party  will  confidently 
assert  that  the  American  people  have 
decided  in  favor  of  the  political  equali¬ 
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ty  and  amalgamation  of  the  white  and 
negro  races,  and  the  other  section  will 
not  deny  it.  It  will  then  be  insisted 
that  the  descendants  of  Africa  shall, 
equally  with  the  whites,  be  eligible  to 
seats  in  the  jury  box,  and  on  the 
bench  of  the  judiciary,  and  in  the  le¬ 
gislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Next  will  follow  amalgamation  of 
blood.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  free  white  race  of  the  country  is 
prepared  for  this  change. 

Although  the  President  has  changed, 
Gen.  McClellan  has  not  changed ;  he 
stands,  to-day,  committed  to  the  poli¬ 
cy  which  he  proclaimed  in  his  address 
to  the  Union  men  of  Western  Virginia, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1861,  months 
before  he  Avas  called  to  Washington  to 
command  the  Arm}^  of  the  Potomac. 
In  that  address  he  says :  “  I  have  or¬ 
dered  troops  to  cross  the  Ohio  river. 
They  come  as  your  friends  and  broth¬ 
ers — as  enemies  only  to  the  armed  re¬ 
bels  who  are  preying  upon  you.  Your 
homes,  3^our  families  and  your  proper¬ 
ty  shall  be  under  our  protection.  All 
your  rights  shall  be  religiously  re¬ 
spected,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  by  traitors  to  induce  you  to 
believe  that  our  advent  among  you 
will  be  signalized  by  interference  Avith 
your  slaA^es.  Understand  one  thing 
clearly;  not  only  will  Ave  abstain  from 
all  such  interference,  but  Ave  will,  on 
the  contraiy,  Avith  an  iron  hand,  crush 
any  attempt  on  their  part." 

Such  Avas  the  policy  he  proclaimed 
to  the  world  before  he  was  called  by 
the  President,  Avith  the  hearty  appro¬ 
val  of  the  nation,  to  be  general-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
Western  Virginia  afterwards  pro¬ 
claimed  her  fidelity  to  the  Union.  But 
the  utterance  of  these  sentiments  Avas 
remembered  by  the  radical  abolition¬ 
ists  of  the  country,  Avho  early  con¬ 
spired,  and  perscA^eringly  labored  to 
destroy  the  man  Avho  avoAved  them, 
until  their  influence  exiled  him  from 
command,  and  their  bitter  hatred  still 
pursues  him,  for  no  other  reason  but 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  principles 
Avhich  guided  him  in  re-entering,  when 
called  upon,  the  militaiy  service  of 


his  country.  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  pushed  and 
turned  aside  from  every  purpose  whicli 
he  avowed  upon  entering  on  the  duties 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
recent  document  has  appeared  under 
his  own  hand,  being  a  letter  bearing 
date  the  4th  April  ultimo,  addressed  to 
A.  Gf.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  which  he  acknowledges,  vin¬ 
dicates,  and  attempts  to  justify  this 
change.  In  this  document  he  admits 
that  he  took  an  oath  to  preserve  the 
Constitution,  yet,  in  effect,  affirms  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  this  oath 
without  losing  the  nation.  He  main¬ 
tains  “  that  measures  otherwise  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  might  become  lawful  by 
becoming  indispensable  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Constitution  through  the 
preservation  of  the  nation.  Eight  or 
WRONG,’'  he  declares,  “  I  assumed  this 
GROUND,  AND  NOW  AVOW  IT.”  This  is 
a  bold  avowal  to  be  made  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  republic,  as  much  obli¬ 
gated  to  obey  the  law  as  the  humblest 
citizen  in  the  country.  This  right  or 
wrong  doctrine  is  certainly  a  very 
dangerous  one  to  teach  the  peojile  of 
the  country.  What  was  it  that  right 
OR  WRONG  the  President  resolved  to 
do,  and  actually  accomplished  ?  No¬ 
thing,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  when  possibly  summary 
measures  by  the  power  which  alone, 
in  the  absence  of  Congress,  controlled 
the  government,  might,  by  general 
consent,  have  been  justified.  But  this 
right  or  wrong  action  was  taken  after 
Congress  assembled,  and  time  had 
been  afforded  to  provide,  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  the  wants  of  the  country  in 
the  exigency  which  then  existed. 
‘‘After  the  months  of  March  and  May, 
1862,”  he  says,  “he  was,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of 
either  surrendering  the  Union,  and 
with  it  the  Constitution,  or  la^fing 
strong  hand  upon  the  colored  ele¬ 
ment.”  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
he  was  compelled,  as  the  executive 
power  of  the  government,  to  abrogate 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  or 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution  must 
perish.  Admitting  for  the  present  that 
if  there  had  been  sufficient  grounds  in 
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the  actual  state  of  facts  existing  at  the 
time  to  drive  the  President  to  this  al¬ 
ternative,  he  would  have  been  justified 
in  the  decision  he  made,  the  important 
question  arises.  What  were  these  causes? 
Who  would  have  compelled  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  if  the  President  had  not  laid  a 
strong  hand  upon  the  colored  element  ? 
It  is  very  certain  the  rebels  had  not  the 
power  to  accomplish  this  result.  The 
declaration,  by  whomsoever  made,  that 
the  rebels  possessed  this  power,  would 
not  be  believed.  There  had  been  no 
evidence  given  whatever  that  the  nu¬ 
merical  force  of  the  free  white  loyal 
citizens  of  the  country  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  But 
there  had  been  melancholy  evidence 
that  the  Administration  had  not  the 
wisdom  to  direct  that  force,  or,  having 
the  wisdom,  it  did  not  wish  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  rebellion,  until  an  ulterior 
object — the  abolition  of  slavery— had 
been  accomplished.  Some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country  believe  that  this 
was  the  policy  which  gifided  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Administration,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  Eepublicans  who,  be¬ 
lieving,  justify  it. 

I  am  not  willing  to  believe,  for  I 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact, 
that  the  President  himself  has  not  at 
all  times  been  willing  and  desirous  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close  by  subdu¬ 
ing  the  enemy;  but  I  have  what  I 
deem  sufficient  evidence  that  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  his  own  party,  near 
to  his  person,  had  no  desire  that  Gen. 
McClellan  should  take  Eichmond,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  labored  to  prevent 
such  conquest,  and  that  these  persons 
so  operated  by  their  influence  on  the 
President  as  to  make  him  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  carrying  out  their  designs. 
This  I  charge. 

The  rebels  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  destroy  the  Union  if  the  negroes 
had  not  been  emancipated,  or  if  they 
had  not  been  enrolled  in  the  army.  It 
is  a  gross  libel  upon  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  loyal  States  to  affirm  that 
they  were  not  sufficiently  nur^erous, 
patriotic  and  brave,  to  conquer  the 
military  force  of  the  rebels  withoni 
the  aid  of  the  negroes.  What  was 


then,  that  compelled  the  President, 
“right  or  wrong,'’  to  lay  a  strong 
hand  upon  the  colored  element?  Was 
this  measure  rendered  necessary  by 
the  threatened  interference  of  one  or 
more  foreign  powers  in  our  domestic- 
affairs?  If  it  were,  and  our  govern¬ 
ment  was  awed  by  that  threat,  our 
condition  is  mortifying  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
what  nation  or  nations  have  thus 
humbled  us.  If  the  rebels  themselves 
could  not  do  it,  nor  the  interference 
of  foreign  nations,  there  is  only  one 
other  power  which  could  exercise  an 
influence  to  destroy  the  nation  if  the 
President  bad  declined  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  negro  element  to  preserve 
it.  That  power  was  the  President’s 
own  party.  The  leading  influence  of 
that  party  might  have  demanded  that 
the  President,  right  or  wrong,  should 
use  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  de¬ 
stroy  slavery,  and  threatened,  if  he 
did  not  do  so,  they  would  abandon  the 
government.  The  enemies  who  Avould 
have  destroyed  the  government  in  the 
contingency  supposed,  must  have  been 
the  abolitionists.  It  is  Avell  known 
that  these  abolitionists  were  no  friends 
of  the  Constitution ;  that  they  had 
been  tiying,  for  a  number  of  years,  to 
weaken  the  regard  and  reverence  of 
the  people  for  that  Constitution.  If 
this  was  the  power — and  I  suspect  it 
was — that  compelled  the  President,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Union,  to  lay  a 
strong  hand  upon  the  colored  element, 
the  people  of  the  country  ought  to 
know  it.  They  ought  to  know  who 
the  real  traitors  in  the  loyal  States 
are.  Pray,  Mr.  Lincoln,  enlighten 
the  public  on  this  point;  favor  that 
same  public  with  another  letter  under 
your  own  signature. 

^The  President  asserts,  with  much 
confidence,  that  he  has  made  no  loss, 
but  a  great  gain,  by  laying  his  hand 
on  the  colored  element.  It  shows,  he 
says,  a  gain  of  quite  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen  and 
laborers.^ In  stating  the  account  of 
loss  and  gain  resulting  from  measures 
adopteS  and  carried  out  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  respect  to  what  he  calls  the 
colored  element,  many  items  ought  to 


be  inserted  A\diich  his  Excellency  has 
net  probably  thought  of  1st.  He  has 
made  the  negro  a  soldier.  Kow  there 
is  no  fact  more  clearly  demonstrated, 
and  thoroughl}^  known,  than  that,  in 
this  country,  the  negro  is  regarded  by 
the  white  man  as  his  inferior;  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  degraded  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  Avith  the  negro.  There  is  another 
fact,  Avell  established,  that  the  felloAv- 
ship  in  arms  is  one  of  a  peculiarly 
honorable  and  endearing  character. 
By  the  measure  adopted  the  negro  is 
made  the  felloAv  soldier  of  the  Avhite 
man.  It  ought  to  be  considered  hoAv 
this  forced  tellowship  Avill  operate  upon 
the  morale  of  the  American  Avhite  sol¬ 
dier;  will  it  not  impair  his  self  re¬ 
spect  ?  Must  he  not  feel  degraded  by 
the  company  he  is  compelled  to  keep  ? 
If  these  results  are  inevitable,  Avill  tlie 
white  soldier  fight  as  well,  will  he  ac¬ 
complish  as  much,  in  such  company? 
There  is  but  one  aiiAver  to  this  ques¬ 
tion — he  will  not. 

Again.  The  negro  is  not  as  coura- 
gous  as  the  white  man ;  he  does  not 
possess  the  same  mental  resources  ;  he 
is  more  easily  frightened,  and,  when 
frightened,  he  Avill  run;  he  will  fiee 
from  the  face  of  an  enemy;  his  tear 
may  easily  become  contagious  in  the 
ranks  of  an  army,  and  thus  a  panic 
may'be  excited.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
means  certain  that  an  addition  of 
130,000  negroes  to  an  army  of  Avhite 
men  is  so  many  clear  gain.  On  the 
contrary,  this  addition  maybe,  in  fact, 
a  loss. 

2d.  The  President  by  his  proclama¬ 
tion  has  dissolved  or  attempted  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  legal  relation  of  master  and 
slave  in  States  in  rebellion,  not  Avitlun 
our  military  lines.  The  object  of  this 
proclamation  Avas  to  deprive  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  serAdee  of  his  slave,  and  ex¬ 
cite  him  to  hostility  against  his  mas¬ 
ter.  There  are  thousands  of  true  and 
loyal  men  Avho  deny  the  right  of  the 
President  to  do  this  act,  and  in  con¬ 
tests  betAveen  the  negro  and  American 
Avhite  men,  once  their  fellow  citizens, 
although  in  rebellion,  their  sympathy, 
their  natural  symjAathy — for  it  is  a 
sympathy  of  race  and  caste — is  with 
the  white  man.  There  is  no  disputing 


these  facts,  and  their  influence  oper¬ 
ates  to  divide  the  loyal  men  of  the 
country,  and  thereby  to  weaken  the 
power  of  our  government ;  while  the 
same  facts  unite,  nerve,  exasperate, 
and  make  desperate  the  enemy.  These 
'facts,  in  the  account  credited  with 
130,000  negro  soldiers,  are  to  be  placed 
per  contra,  on  the  other  side. 

The  truth  is  the  President's  nipde  .of 
dealing  with  the  colored  “  elcfment,’" 
•has  been  unfortunate  in  the  extreme. 
So  far  from  being  indispensab^^rto  the 
preservation  of  the  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  it  has  been  most 
influential  in  strengthening  and  in¬ 
spiring  hopes  of  perpetuity  to  the  il¬ 
legitimate  Confederate  government. 
The  traitorous  leaders  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  have  suggested  meas¬ 
ures  better  calculated  to  unite  the  peo¬ 
ple  upon  whom  it  relied  for  support. 
These  leaders  justified  the  rebellion 
which  they  inaugurated  by  confident 
and  earnest  declarations  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  intended  to  destroy 
their  property  in  slaves;  the  Union 
loving  men  in  the  South,  relying  upon 
our  solemn  protestations  that  such 
was  not  our  purpose,  are  pointed  to 
these  measures  of  the  President  as  a 
fulfillment  of  these  predictions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  sympathizers 
with  secession  among  ourselves,  for 
there  are  such, point  to  the  same  meas¬ 
ures  to  show  that  the  abolitionists, 
never  friends  of  the  Constitution,  have 
gained  the  point  for  which  they  have 
been  striving  through  a  long  course  of 
years — the  abolition  of  slavery,  right 
or  wrong.  The  secessionist  and  aboli¬ 
tionists  have  thus  succeeded  in  break- 
ing  down  or  sensibly  impairing  the 
organic  law,  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  How  infinitely  better  it 
would  have  been,  in  dealing  with  the 
colored  element,  to  follow  the  f  \vice 
of  General  McClellan.  “  Military  pow¬ 
er  should  (he  says)  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  relations  of  servi¬ 
tude,  cither  by  supporting  or  impair¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  master,  except 
for  repressing  disorder  as  in  other 
cases.  Slaves  contraband  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  seelung  military  pro¬ 
tection  should  receive  it.  The  right 


of  tne  goverinent  to  appropriate  per- 
manentl}^  to  its  own  service  claims  to 
slave  labor,  should  be  asserted  and 
the  right  of  the  owner  to  compensa¬ 
tion  therefor  should  be  recognized.'" 

“  This  princij)le  might  be  extended, 
upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and 
security,  to  all  the  slaves  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  State,  thus  wmrking  manumis¬ 
sion  in  such  State ;  and  in  Missouri, 
perhaps  in  Western  Yirginia  also,  and 
probably  even  in  Maryland,  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  such  a  measure  is  only  a 
question  of  time."  © 

It  remains  to  be  seen  w nether  the 
people  of  this  country  will  set  tlieir 
seal  of  approbation  upon  a  policy 
which,  instead  of  seeking,  as  its  ulti¬ 
mate  object,  the  su2)pression  of  the 
rebellion,  aims  to  abolish,  throughout 
the  country,  the  institution  of  slavery, 
without  the  consent  of  the  States  in 
which  that  institution  exists,  and  to 
elevate  the  African  race  to  a  political 
equality  with  the  white  race. 

President  Lincoln's  views  on  these 
points  have  been  clearly  avowed,  and 
his  determination  to  enforce  them, 
right  or  wrong,  ha’s  been  carried  into 
practical  operation. 

General  McClellan’s  views  have  also 
been  clearly  made  known ;  he  has  de¬ 
clared  them  to  amount  to  convictions 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  and 
heart,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
“  That  the  Constitution  and  Union  must 
be  preserved,  whatever  may  he  the  cost  in 
time,  treasure  or  blood”  He  would 
“  also  enforce  the  equal  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  State”  He  has  expressed 
his  belief  “  that  the  Constitution  gives 
power  sufficient  even  for  the  present 
exigency.'  The  thought  of  violating 
the  Constitution, in  letter  or  spirit,  by 
an  usurpation  of  power,  has  never  been 
permitted  to  enter  his  mind. 

Thus  have  I  concluded  this  series  of 
numbers — their  purpose  has  been  de¬ 
clared,  and  I  respectfully,  yet  confi¬ 
dently,  submit  that  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  fair  deduction  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  country 

1st.  That  General  McClellan,  if  he 
had  been  sustained  by  the  government, 
according  to  promise,  would  have  tOr 
ken  Richmond. 
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2(1.  That  there  was  no  sound  or  valid 
reason  for  withholding  the  force  prom¬ 
ised  for  his  support,  and 

3d.  That  he  did  the  best  he  could, 
or  that  any  other  general  could  under 


the  circumstances,  with  the  forces 
placed  under  his  command ;  and 
Lastly,  That  General  McClellan  has 
been  deeply  injured  by  the  Adminia- 
tration. 
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